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Ancient  Irish  Drinking  Cups. 

Bv  \V.  J.  Knowi.es,  M.R.I.A. 

find  among  Irish  antiquities  numbers  of  small  vessels  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  drinking  cups.  Some  of  these  are 
of  earthenware,  some  of  stone,  wood,  horn,  and  in  a few 
instances  bronze. 

In  the  introductory  volume  to  O’Curry’s  ^fanners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish^  by  W.  K.  Sullivan,  there  are  many  kinds  of 
drinking  vessels  mentioned  (see  pp.  ccclv. — ccclvi.),  which  are  mostly  made 
of  wood  or  horn.  He  mentions  the  wooden  platters  upon  which  the  cooked 
meat  was  placed,  and  the  lestra  or  drinking  vessels  of  yew.  “These  lestra 
were  of  different  sizes,  as  the  cedans  or  pigins,  the  aiads  or  mugs,  the  medars 
or  larger  mead  and  beer  vessels.  In  the  houses  of  the  higher  classes  cuachs 
or  cups  of  bronze,  silver,  and  even  gold  were  to  be  found  displayed  on  the 
shelves  on  festive  occasions.”  Mention  is  also  made  of  rni/ans  or  pitchers 
with  handles,  and  curnis  or  horns  made  of  ox-horn  for  drinking  ale. 

All  the  kinds  of  ancient  Irish  drinking  cups  that  an  archaeologist  is 
acquainted  with  are  not  enumerated  in  the  above  list,  but  possibly  only  those 
in  use  at  the  time  the  manuscripts  describing  them  were  written  are  described. 
Many  of  the  names  are  familiar,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  continued  in 
use  to  a comparatively  late  period.  About  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  almost  every 
farmer  or  labourer  had  a series  of  w'ooden  vessels,  many  of  them  similar  to 
those  above  mentioned.  You  would  have  seen  displayed  on  the  dresser,  cups, 
bowls,  basins,  platters,  mugs,  piggins,  noggins,  and  on  a stand  near  the  door 
the  water-cans  or  pitchers  with  handles.  The  medars  or  methers  were  not 
then  in  use  as  far  as  I know,  though  I have  known  mead,  the  drink  served  in 
medars,  being  made  in  farm  houses  not  long  since,  and  the  medars  or  methers 
could  not  therefore  have  been  long  out  of  use.  Sir  William  Wilde  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  museum  of  the  R.I.A.  says  there  were  twenty  specimens  of 
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methers  in  the  museum.  Some  had  one  liandle,  some  had  two  handles,  and 
others  four.  Tliere  is  no  mention  of  the  places  in  which  these  methers  were 
found.  Several  were  presented  to  the  museum  ; some,  I should  think,  by 
persons  who  had  seen  them  in  actual  use.  In  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  25 — 30,  of  this 
journal,  I described  a series  of  wooden  vessels  in  my  own  collection  mostly 
found  in  peat  bogs.  'bhere  are  two  methers  figured,  one  of  w'hich  contained 
bog  butter.  There  is  also  a cup  with  a handle  very  like  in  shape  to  the 
stone  cup  which  will  be  afterwards  described  and  shown  in  1^'ig.  2.  All  the 
wooden  vessels  before  mentioned,  which  were  common  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  are  getting  out  of  fashion,  and  are  being  replaced  by  delf,  tinned, 
or  enamelled  iron  ware,  and  the  wooden  articles  are  becoming  so  rare  that 
they  are  being  collected  by  the  pedlars  and  ragmen  and  sold  as  antiquities. 

Karthen  vessels  do  not  appear  to  have  been  rare  in  ancient  Ireland,  as 
most  museums  and  private  collections  contain  series  of  such  vessels.  In 
volume  i.  of  this  journal,  p.  91,  I describe  and  figure  some  examples  of 
ancient  Irish  pottery  which  was  used  in  connection  with  burials.  I gave  the 
divisions  according  to  the  classification  in  use  by  English  archreologists  at  the 
date  of  writing  my  paper.  These  were  cinerary  urns,  incense  cups,  food 
vessels,  and  drinking  cups.  This  division  is  now  found  to  be  quite  mislead- 
ing, as  any  one  might  take  the  cinerary  urn  on  account  of  its  being  first 
mentioned  to  be  the  earliest,  and  the  drinking  cup  from  being  last  in  the  list 
to  be  the  latest,  but  the  hon.  John  Abercromby,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  Belfast  in  1902,  showed  in  his  paper — The  earliest  bro?ize  age 
ceramic  type  in  Britain — that  the  drinking  cup  or  beaker^  as  he  names  it  to 
bring  it  into  agreement  with  the  name  given  to  similar  vessels  in  Sweden, 

I )enmark,  and  Ciermany,  is  the  earliest  of  our  sepulchral  vessels,  and  that 
it  reaches  back  on  the  continent  to  the  stone  age  and  in  England  belongs 
probably  to  the  transition  period  from  stone  to  bronze,  but  certainly  to  the 
early  bronze  age.  The  beaker  was  succeeded  by  the  food  vessels,  which  is 
the  name  given  to  our  smaller  vessels  of  ancient  earthen  pottery,  and  the 
cinerary  urn  is  found  to  be  the  latest  of  all.  Abercromby  has  made 
this  clear  in  a series  of  papers  (i)  the  Belfast  paper,  published  in  the 
journal  of  the  anthropological  institute,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  373,  (2)  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  soc.  antifj.  Scot.,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  323,  when  the  same  subject  is 
further  discussed,  and  (3)  on  the  relative  chronology  of  some  cinerary  urn  types 
<f  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  published  in  same  journal,  vol.  xli.,  p.  185. 

'I’he  l>eaker  or  drinking  cup  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  found 
among  sepulchral  pottery  in  Ireland.  In  the  Dublin  museum  there  are  some 
fragments  of  pottery  obtained  from  one  grave  at  Moytura  in  co.  Sligo,  which 
are  l>elieved  to  Ixjlong  to  the  beaker  class,  and  are  the  only  examples  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  found  in  Ireland,  but  as  the  beaker  reached  England 
from  the  continent,  it  would  naturally,  I should  think,  reach  Ireland,  if  it 
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reached  it  at  all,  from  haigland,  tlierefore  why  a single  case  should  be  found 
in  Ireland  at  a point  farthest  removed  from  I'.ngland  is  rather  a puzzling 
{juestion. 

At  \\’hitepark  bay,  co.  Antrim,  which  was  a stone  age  settlement,  we  find 
numerous  fragments  of  pottery  in  connection  with  flint  im[)lements  and  other 
examples  of  stone  age  industry.  We  find  numerous  portions  of  rims, 
bottoms,  and  sides  of  the  earthen  pottery  used  by  the  people  of  this  early 
time,  and  though  a whole  vessel  has  scarcely  ever  been  found  it  is  cjuite  easy 
from  the  portions  recovered  from  these  sites  to  restore  the  original  shape  and 
size  of  several  vessels.  I have  restored  and  figured  some  large  vessels,"'  and  I 
now  show  a small  one,  half  size,  which  must  have  been  a drinking  cup,  in  Fig.  i. 


Fig.  1. — Drunking  Cui*  of  Pottery  from  Whitefark  Bay, 

County  Antrim  (Restored). 

I have  two  portions  of  the  vessel  which  fit  together,  and  reach  continuously 
from  the  lip  to  the  bottom,  so  that  we  can  see  its  length  to  have  been  q 
inches,  and  by  continuing  the  circle  of  the  portion  of  rim  the  breadth  at  the 
mouth  is  found  to  be  4^  inches.  I have  used  particular  care  in  the  measure- 
ments, and  I am  satisfied  that  the  figure  represents  the  appearance  which  the 
vessel  presented  when  perfect.  There  is  no  decoration  of  any  kind  on  this 
small  cup,  and  it  was  evidently  used  for  domestic  purposes. 

'''*  See  Journal,  Royal  Society  Anticjuitie.s,  Ireland,  Vol.  iv.,  .")th  series,  Pdg.  4,  p. 
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Slone  cups  are  rather  rare,  but  examples  are  occasionally  found.  Sir 
\Villiam  Wilde  in  his  catalogue  says  the  museum  of  the  R.I.A.  had  two 
examples,  one  of  which  has  a handle.  rihs  specimen  is  shown  in  the 
catalogue  at  p.  i 14,  Fig.  87.  I show  a similarly  shaped  example  from  my  own 
collection  in  I'ig.  lialf  si/e.  It  was  found  at  Connor  about  thirty  years  ago. 


Kic.,  -J.  — Tottekv  nRiNKiNc.  ('ri'  I'ROM  Connor,  County  Antrim. 

Its  height  is  2 C inches,  and  breadth  across  ihe  mouth  3^  inches.  It  is 
made  of  soap  stone,  and  is  ornamented  by  a line  round  it  below  the  lip  and 
by  crossed  lines  on  top  of  the  lip.  The  hollow  of  the  cup  has  been  rather 
rudely  scooped  out.  I have  seen  larger  as  well  as  smaller  specimens.  I have 
a small  cup  which  is  only  inches  high  and  2]/^  inches  in  width  at  the 
mouth.  It  has  a handle,  and  in  shape  resembles  Fig.  2.  1 have  other 

specimens  without  handles. 

Horn  cups  are  mentioned  by  O’Ciirry  and  also  by  Wilde.  At  the  time 
his  catalogue  was  written  he  considered  such  cups  very  rare,  but  stated  that 
the  academy  were  fortunate  in  possessing  two  specimens,  one  circular  and  the 
other  squarish  in  section.  The  squarish  one  is  figured  on  p.  265  of  the 
catalogue.  It  is  similar  in  shape  to  the  wooden  methers,  but  much  smaller.  I 


I I',.  .'{.  Horn  Ci'i*  1 rom  .Si.iaI’.ii  .Mis,  ConNi  v Antri.m. 
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show  half  size  in  I'ig.  3 a similar  horn  cup.  It  is  3}^  inches  liigh,  2)^  inches  wide 
at  the  mouth,  and  2 inches  across  the  bottom.  It  is  also  squarish  in  shape. 
'I'he  bottom  is  of  wood,  and  has  been  pressed  in  no  doubt  when  the  horn  had 
been  softened  with  hot  water.  I bought  it  from  a dealer  fully  thirty  years  ago, 
who  described  it  to  me  as  having  been  found  in  bog  near  Slemish.  It  is 
ornamented  with  several  zigzag  lines,  made  iq)  of  marks  or  dots  somewhat 
wedge-shaped  in  appearance  which  apparently  had  been  burned  in.  I show 
another  horn  cup  from  my  collection  in  Fig.  4,  also  half  size.  It  has  been 


Fk;.  4.— Horn  Cup  prom  Portc.lknoxk. 


formed  from  the  basal  portion  of  a cow’s  horn,  and  has  not,  like  the  last  men- 
tioned specimen,  been  compressed  into  a squarish  shape.  It  has,  however, 
similar  ornamentation  to  that  on  Fig.  3,  there  being  eight  panels  of  such  orna- 
ment round  the  cup,  besides  a row  round  the  bottom  and  a border  round  the 
top.  The  wooden  bottom  is  secured  by  small  bronze  nails.  It  was  found  at  Port- 
glenone  fully  twenty  years  ago.  I have  another  highly  ornamented  horn  cup 
of  same  size,  but  the  bottom  is  in  the^  smaller  end.  Also  another  slightly 
smaller  of  same  shape  unornamented,  besides  several  smaller  examples,  some 
of  which  are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  bogs. 

Drinking  cups  of  bronze  are  not  plentiful,  but  some  specimens  are 
described  in  Wilde’s  catalogue.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  I bought  from 
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Wm.  Arlhurs,  of  Ballymena,  a well  known  dealer  in  antiquities,  a bronze  cup. 
He  told  me  it  was  fouml  in  a bog  not  far  from  Killagan  railway  station,  about 
midway  between  bally mena  and  ballymoney.  Us  height  is  4^  inches,  width 
at  the  mouth  4 ' ^ inches,  and  across  the  bottom  2}/^  inches.  It  is  shown 
half  si/e  in  Fig.  5.  It  has  been  cast  in  a mould,  as  the  mark  where  the 


molten  metal  was  poured  in  is  visible  in  a rough  projection  in  the  bottom. 

I went  with  Arthurs  to  the  place  where  he  bought  it  in  order  to  find  out  its 
hi->t(;ry  and  see  where  it  was  found,  but  when  we  reached  the  place  we 
learned  that  the  owner  of  the  house  had  gone  to  Scotland  and  neither  of  the 
two  women  whom  we  saw  knew  anything  about  it.  Arthurs  said  he  bought 
it  from  a woman  who  followed  after  him  in  the  evening  when  he  was  on  his 
way  home,  that  she  came  out  of  this  particular  house,  but  from  her  manner 
he  believed  she  sold  it  unknown  to  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

My  investigation  not  being  satisfactory  I took  the  opportunity  when  in 
Ixjndon  to  show  it  to  some  persons  of  judgment  in  such  matters,  among 
others  to  sir  John  lAans  at  a me'  ting  of  the  society  of  anticjuaries.  I did 
nof,  li'»wever,  feel  sufficiently  enlightened  on  this  interview,  and  I took  it  to 
the  liritish  museum  and  showed  it  to  sir  A.  W.  I'ranks.  Me  and  some 
members  of  his  staff  conqiared  it  with  other  (objects  in  the  museum,  and 
• ventually  told  me  that  it  agreed  best  with  articles  of  Indian  manufacture. 

It  :s  po>sil»le  that  some  person,  soldier  or  sailor,  returning  from  India  to 
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Ireland  may  have  brought  such  an  object  with  him,  but  I have  myself 
examined  many  Indian  objects  of  brass  or  bronze  and  spent  a good  deal  of 
time  in  the  Indian  museum  in  South  Kensington,  but  I could  not  observe 
any  similar  cup.  It  has  many  characters  in  common  with  Irish  articles.  1^'or 
instance  the  colour  is  similar  to  that  of  many  bronze  implements,  and  the 
slanting  fluted  ornamentation  on  the  bulb  below  the  cup  is  similar  to  that  on 
the  sides  of  many  bronze  celts.  The  parallel  lines  round  the  lip  and  other 
parts  are  similar  to  those  on  some  stone  beads  or  spindle  whorls,  so  plentiful 
in  CO.  Antrim.  The  reason  I have  never  figured  and  described  this  cup 
before  was  owing  to  my  being  impressed  with  the  opinion  I received  at  the 
British  museum,  though  I felt  that  it  was  not  quite  convincing,  and  therefore 
I always  had  doubts  on  the  subject.  I still  feel  that  it  may  possibly  turn  out 
to  be  what  I was  at  first  led  to  believe  that  it  was,  an  Irish  bronze  drinking 
cup. 


The  Ulster  Civil  War,  1641. 

**The  Kmg^s  Commission  in  the  County  Cavan. 

By  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  ll.d. 

[Matter  interlined  on  the  original  manuscripts  I place  within  brackets.] 

( Continued  from  voL  xiv.,  part  page  IJJ.) 

27.  Alexander  Anderson  does  not  appear  to  have  heard  any- 
thing about  “ the  commission,”  although  he  had  some  opportunity' of 
noting  their  proceedings  : 

And  further  sayth  that,  whilst  this  deponent  was  a prisoner  amongst  the  Rcbells,  he 
saw  and  observed  that  James  mcCabe  of  (blank)  in  the  said  County,  gent,  heretofore  dark 
of  the  Crowne  for  a County  in  Conaght,  & an  attorney  in  the  Kings  Bench,  was  Clark  for 
the  Rebells  & ridd  up  and  down  with  them,  and  was  their  chief  adviser  & dyrector  in  their 
actions. — (Jur.  xxvi.  July,  1642.) 

28.  Ambrose  Bedell,  second  son  of  bishop  Bedell  of  Kilmore, 
had  reason  to  know  a good  deal  about  the  Irish  gentlemen  of  the 
county'  Cavan.  Yet  in  his  lengthy'  deposition  he  is  silent  on  the 
subject  of  “the  commission.”  lie  rather  shows  that  the  Irish 
believed  they'  had  sufficient  warrant  in  their  own  position. 

ii,  105,  106. 

And  further  sayth.  That  the  Rebells  did  often  say.  That  they  would  neither  leave 
English  nor  Scottishe  nor  protestants  nor  any  nation  but  themselves  in  Ireland. 


s 
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Who  were  “tlie  rebels”  that  said  so?  How  far  did  the  alleged 
s}X*akers  represent  tlic  {>romoters  of  tlie  movement?  1 he  commis- 
sioners, it  appears,  hail  no  ciiriosit\'  to  know  siicli  particulars.  1 he 
general  accusation  sufticcd — when  there  reall\’  was  nothing  in 
particular. 

Ami  this  ilc|)ont  hath  hcaicl  the  Kobclls  vttor  and  vse  divers  t)pprobious  words 
a^ain>l  ihe  I.v'r«is  Justices  and  C'ounsell  the  Kiny;doin. 

,\nd  further  s;iyth  tliat  .Mr.  Luke  Dillon,  of  Trinity  Island,  seemed  long  not  to 
[urtake  with  the  Kelx-lls,  and  tould  this  deoon^s  father  that  he  was  loth  to  joine  with  them  : 
Hut  after  when  the  s;iid  Luke  Ddlon's  father  was  dead,  The  said  Luke  Dillon  sayd  he 
had  a Hr  fro  the  Lord  Dillon  his  brother,  whereby  he  was  advised  to  })'take  with  the 
RelxdK  to  s;\ve  the  i>ld  Idle  of  Rosconion's  goodes,  .And  that  thereupon  the  said  Luke  did 
joine  and  p'take  w»h  the  Rehells  of  the  English  Rale  only  : hut  not  with  the  other  Rehells  : 
tVor  that  they  were  of  difVerent  counsells  <Iv  factions. — (Jur.  xxvi.  October,  1642.) 

Ncithc*r  in  the  foregoing  nor  in  any  other  portion  of  the  same 
deposition  does  “the  commission”  receive  any  attention. 

It  was  not  of  the  purpose  of  the  dej^ositions  to  sa\^  much  about 
the  unj)opularit\’  of  the  lords  justices.  There  are,  however,  some 
passages  to  be  found  similar  to  the  first  j)art  of  the  extract  before  us 
which  show  that  the  older  gentr\'  deepl)'  resented  the  circumstance 
of  such  base  rulers  being  placed  over  them. 

29.  Richard  Castledine,  of  I'arnham  castle,  for  a short  time 
fellow-prisoner  in  Clough-Oughter  with  bishop  Bedell,  his  tw'o  sons 
and  son-in-law,  Alexander  Clog)',  sa\'s  : 

ii,  II  5. 

lie  hath  often  been  perswaded  in  his  conscience  that  they  never  had  any  authority 
from  his  maiesty  for  the  disarming  of  the  English,  and  so  I am  at  this  present. — (jural  19 
July,  1642.) 

Of  his  release  he  says  : 

.After  a month  stay  wee  weare  released  by  some  exchange  of  prisoners  which  Sr  James 
('rage  Knight  had  taken;  and  my.selfe  had  a chamber  appoynted  in  my  owne  bowse  at 
turnam  and  a garde  sent  and  appoynted  to  look  vnto  me:  and  luck  (sic)  Dillon  Esijuiere, 
Rhillip  m<Mullmore  Rely  [of  J,  .Mr.  Dennis  .Sheridan  [minister],  became  hound  for  me 
that  I should  l>c  a true  prisemer  there,  for  I was  very  weak  with  sickness  [while]  being  in 
said  castle  of  Clowater,  and  when  I wanted  any  reliefe  for  myselfe  wife  and  children  I .should 
have  liU  rly  to  go  to  huie  it  in  the  country  and  returne  whom  (sic)  agame  a trew  prisoner. 

It  was  in  the  house  of  Denis  O’Shcridan,  minister,  that  bishoj) 
Bedell  died  • "j  hebrtiai)',  1641—2).  Main'  others,  Ivnglish  and 
I’nrtestant,  founrl  reftige  in  the  same  house  for  several  months  after 
the  bi>hoj)’s  death  - to  the  15th  of  June,  1642,  if  not  longer. 

^O.  Anrdher  felIow-|)risoner  of  Bedell’s  was  .\rthur  Culme,  the 
owner  or  governor  of  the  castle.  I le  w'as  the  first  to  be  committed  to 
it  ; aiul  Clogy  hints  that  fjtilme  was  well  served,  for  it  was  his  dut>' 
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to  keep  the  island  fortress  in  repair  as  “service”  for  certain  lands  by 
him  held.  The  account  of  his  arrest,  as  deposed  to  ly\’  himself,  is  to 
onr  present  {)urpose.  lie  had  just  heard  of  the  lisin^  from  one 
named  Tallat  : — 

ii,  133-140. 

The  said  I’allatt  had  scantlie  donne  this  rclacon,  when  the  high  slieriffc  of  that  countie, 
Muhnoie  mcEdmond  Kelie,  wH»  divers  in  his  companie,  knocked  at  this  dcj  on‘s  doore  and 
required  entrance  and  conference  w^k  this  depont,  and  the  speedie  advancend  hee  had  for 
service  for  his  Made.  This  depont  nothing  suspecting  him  opened  his  doores,  an 
inunediatelie  there  rushed  in  divers  men  with  skeanes  sw’ords  pistolls  and  pikes,  and  tould 
this  depont  that  hee  must  yeald  himself  and  his  arms  and  amunicon  into  theyre  handes,  for 
they  had  a Comission  from  his  Matie  to  disarme  all  the  Ikittish,  Heing  by  the  deponent 
demanded  the  reason  of  it,  they  said  the  intention  of  his  Ma‘ie  was  by  iheire  meanes  to 
bring  into  subiection  the  puritan  faction  of  the  parliament  of  England,  and  that  they  would 
right  the  Queens  Made  for  aspersions  layd  on  the  royall  to  bould  for  them  to  speak 

or  without  modestie  to  be  related. 

W’ho  said  so?  They  did  not  all  speak  at  once.  iMy  experience 
of  these  depositions  has  made  me  rather  suspicious  of  what  “ they  ” 
said.  I am  more  than  suspicious  of  what  “the\^”  are  reported  to  have 
said  in  the  following  : 

Having  thus  with  naked  w'eapons  at  the  brest  of  this  depont  ceased  ( su J him,  they 
tould  him  if  there  were  resistance  made  l^y^  anie  that  theire  comission  w'as  to  kill  theire 
wives  and  children  before  theire  faces  to  burne  theire  houses  and  afterwards  to  kill  the 
parties  resisting. — (Jurat  May  6,  1642.) 

Such  is  the  statement  made  in  camera  behind  the  backs  of  the 
accused.  Vet  no  action  for  slander  would  lie,  as  no  one  in  particular 
is  represented  as  sa)dng  such  things. 

ii,  143- 

31.  Robert  Day,  parish  of  Castleterra,  is  not  so  vague  as  the 
Clough-Oughter  deponent. 

Daniell  Rely  being  demanded  by  the  depont  by  what  authority  they  took  aw’ay  his 
goodes,  they  said  they  were  the  Queenes  souldiers  & w'ould  display  her  banners  cn  Dublin 
greene  & had  commission  for  what  they  did  [to  the  English],  & if  he  would  not  presently 
depart  they  w'ould  kill  him. — (Jur.  xvii.  Junij,  1642.) 

W’e  can  at  least  gather  that,  in  this  case,  “the\'”  means  Daniel 
O’Reill}'.  Day,  like  Culme,  does  not  saj'  who  gave  the  “commis- 
sion”; but,  to  the  ingenious  reader,  that  would  offer  no  difficult)’. 

32.  John  Dudd,  parish  of  Ballyhaise,  is  j)robabl)’  more  correct  in 
his  report. 

ii,  145. 

And  that  the  said  Hugh  (Brady)  then  sayed  that  he  took  them  by  the  appoyntment 
and  for  the  vse  of  Phillip  meShane  o’Realy,  who  was  then  a ehiel  comaunder  of  the  Rebells 
in  that  county. — (Jur.  xxviii.  April,  1642.) 


lO 
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“Sx'inon  ('irciime  of  C'laim>c,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,” 

ileposcs  : 

ii,  151. 

That  he  licaril  ilie  al>e)ve-naiuetl  James  Heataghe  say  that  Ireland  would  never  [be] 
\ndei  the  I'nRlish  C'lovernmcnt  as  it  wa>,  hut  that  they  would  have  an  Irishman  to  be 
chee\e  (toveinor  m this  Kingdom.  (Jural  12  9''vr,  1O42.) 

34.  I*'rancis  Circhainc  "of  Droingoon  in  the  count}'  of  Cavan, 
\'Coinan.” 

And  further  this  depoiV  s;iyeth.  That  he  hearde  ('Iwen  mcConnor  Kellie  of  Kilclaghie 
diverse  tymes  s.iy,  that  if  he  had  all  the  i;oodes  that  was  vpon  the  two  poles  of  Kilclaghie 
and  Killeter  apjK-rtayning  to  this  deponent,  it  was  too  little  for  him,  considering  the  losse  of 
his  rent  since  the  plantation,  wcIi  was  wrongfullie  taken  and  detayned  from  him.  And  that 
Filmi>nd  Kellie  of  C'lanroe  and  tTerial  Kellie  saide  to  this  deponent,  after  he  w as  put  out  of 
his  house  and  his  gt>odes  taken  from  him,  That  if  he  came  neare  to  the  place  where  his 
goodes.  corne,  and  household  stuff  was,  they  would  lake  off  his  head  from  his  shoulders. — 
(Jurat  2 NovemlK'r,  1642.) 

35.  " Joiin  incKccne  (sn'),  o(  Clankeinc  in  the  county  of  Cavan,” 
represents  : 

ii,  165. 

The  c«>inon  Kcl>ells  sa\  ing  they  had  the  Kings  warrant  for  what  they  did:  & that  it 
W.IS  t\me  for  them  to  look  for  their  owne  landes  that  the  English  hadd  kept  from  them 
thirty  three  years. — (Jurat  12  Oct.,  1642.) 

36.  Martin  Little  “ of  Annaghliiie  in  the  county  of  Cavan” — 

ii,  167. 

Anti  further  this  deponent  .sayelh,  That  when  the  persons  above-named  was  Kohhing 
his  house  and  takeing  his  Cattle  vpon  New-  Years  day  last  the  foresaid  Owen  Kellie  said 
that  they  would  not  have  the  Kings  of  England  to  Kule  any  more  over  them  for  they  had 
t'.  n uch  of  them  alreddie,  hut  they  would  he  Kinges  themselves. — (Jurat  November  9, 
1642. ) 

There  was  no  i)retence  of  a commission  from  tlie  kin^  on  that 
occasion. 

37.  William  North  “of  ('orincooncy  in  the  county  Cavan,” 

flc^Kises  : 

ii,  179. 

The  parties  that  he  knoweth  to  he  in  Kehcllion  in  that  countie  are  the.se  that  follow, 
vi/.f,  'II,').  liradic  virc.ir  of  the  parish  of  Lowie  (.see  No.  20,  po.stscript).  Whom  this  depoiu 
did  he.ire  -say  to  soni*-  of  the  pr^, tenants,  \'ow  have  kept  or  Landes  long  enough,  & it  is  now 
lymc  for  vs  to  lo)k  f.r  o,  Kcntcs  ; Kichard  .Ashe  of  Lisnemaine,  Esrpe,  Chancellor  of  the 
di'<cs  r,f  Kilniofc  ; lliigh  I'radie  of  ( ulluntroghc  in  the  .same  countie  ( formerly  a protestanl 

iiiimsfcrj ; Corimu  k Ihadie  of  Crossereoghc  in  the  same  countie,  gent  . . . (Jur. 

vllimo  die  Junij,  Ih42, 1 

Thomas  P,racly  Tf^rmerly  a jirolc-stant  clergyman)  points  to  the 
real  commission. 
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38.  Robert  Symons,  i)arish  of  Kilhisliandra, 


ii,  185. 

hath  heard  ilt  credibly  reported  that  tlie  rcbells  v[)on  the  taking  away  of  his  goods  said 
that  they  had  more  right  to  them  then  he,  and  yt  this  depont  and  the  rest  of  the  P'nglish 
had  inhabited  this  Kingdom  long  enougli,  and  lliat  it  was  now  high  time  for  them  (meaning 
the  Irish)  to  recover  and  repossesse  theire  owne,  And  yt  the  said  Rebells  first  said  yi  they 
had  the  Kings  warrant  and  afterwards  the  Queenes  warrant  for  what  they  did,  (Otherwise 
(soe  said  they)  men  might  well  think  they  never  would  have  risen  in  that  manner  and  have 
done  as  they  did. — (Jur.  9 Qhris,  1642,) 

In  this  gather-up  of  hearsa\'s  two  inconsistent  positions  get 
jumbled  together.  In  the  first  place  “they”  insist  on  their  own  right 
to  seize  the  goods  of  the  English  ; and  then  pretend  that  “ they  ” had 
no  less  than  two  warrants,  for  an  alleged  reason,  of  which  the  de- 
ponent may  have  heard  among  his  own  people. 

ii,  187. 

39.  John  M'Skimene  (sic),  of  Irregle  in  the  county  Cavan,  cle- 
poses  : 

That  he  heard  one  Patrick  Bradie  of  Irregle  a notorious  Roage  [publiquely]  say  that 
the  English  should  never  have  any  more  government  over  Ireland  ; but  for  the  King  they 
would  pay  him  his  rent  if  he  would  send  for  it. — (Jurat  November  12,  1642.) 


40.  James  Stewart  “of  Killalisse  in  the  county  of  Cavan”  de- 
poses that 


ii,  196. 

Brian  mcOliver  of  Killalisse,  Shane  o’ Relie  of  the  same,  Donnell  Relie  of  the  same, 
did  enter,  and  dispossessed  this  deponent  of  his  houses  and  land,  alleadging  it  was  theire 
owen  Inheritance. — (Jur.  12  qker  1642.) 


40.  William  Watt  of  Yeoghall  (Oghill),  county  Cavan, 


When  he  demanded  of  the  Rebells  why  or  for  what  cause  they  soe  robbed 
the  Scottish  and  English,  The  said  Rebells  replied  that  it  was  for  the  defence  of  their 
religion,  And  when  this  deponent  answered,  that  they  (meaning  the  Irish)  might  enioy  their 
religion  without  that  violence.  Whereupon  the  said  Rebells  returned  answer  that  they  had 
the  King’s  warrant  for  what  they  did,  that  the  English  and  Scottish  had  enioyed  the 
Kingdom  too  long,  and  that  they  sinned  in  looking  at  us  going  on  the  ground  by  them.  And 
that  we,  meaning  the  protestants,  were  no  Xtians  unlesse  we  were  Xtened  agayne  by  theyr 
priestes 

“ They  ” said  ; but  who  the)'  were  that  said  such  things,  or  how 
many  they  were,  we  ask  in  vain,  because  the  examiners  have  left  the 
matter  so. 


And  this  deponent  further  saith  that  it  was  a comon  speech  among  the  Rebells,  both 
the  meane  and  the  more  eminent,  that  their  dayly  prayers  were  that  Collonell  o’Rely^  vi/., 
Philip  mcllugh  mcShane,  should  be  King,  these  being  their  usuall  wordes,  God  blesse  King 
o’Rely. 

And  this  deponent  further  s^h  that  being  in  the  towne  of  Cavan  within  the  said  County 
about  a fortnight  after  Xmas  last  he  heard  a publique  p’clamation  made  for  free  liberty  to  all 
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such  .»>  Wv'uld  iv*  Keep  the  nvukot  ihere,  w'  l'  p’chinuilion  was  made  not  in  the  name  or 

ihc  KinijN  Ma*‘f  hut  in  the  name  oI  the  s'l  Collon*‘ll  o Reilly,  and  that  when  the  s^l  p clama- 
tK»n  wa>  ended  the  ^enerall  erye  in  conclusion  was  (loil  save  King  o’Rely. — (Jural 
Nv)Veinl).  t64J.' 

In  the  torei^oln^,  we  are  permitted  to  see  thing's  as  through  a 
distorting  inediinn.  It  would  he  interesting  to  know  how  the  de- 
ponent can  swear  to  tlie  “common  speech”  among  the  people  who 
were  we  are  to  suj)pose  tlu’rsting  Itir  his  blood. 

41.  Sx'inon  W'esnam  “ of  Carrickmore  in  the  count)'  of  Cavan.” 

ii,  204-6. 

. . . which  RelK-lls  s;iid  liny  did  rise  into  Armes  for  Relligion  and  upon  a letter 

ffom  the  (juicne.  . . . Thomas  llradie  priest  of  the  parish  o(  Ana,  who  said  that  the 

Knijlish  did  govern  this  Kingdom  with  a most  tiranical  governnW  — ( Jur.  xxii.  July,  1(U2. ) 

'fhis  Thviinas  Brad)'  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Vicar 
mentioned  in  Xos.  20  and  37. 

ii,  217. 

42.  1 lcnr\'  Baxter,  gentleman, 

sailh  that  at  length  the  graml  Rehells  Phillip  o’Rely,  I'dmond  o’Rely,  Richard  Ashe 
and  .Mullmore  o' Rely  gave  this  depoiW  and  about  LSO  more  protests  a passe  in  his  Maties 
name  to  (goej  to  Trim  : But  when  they  vsed  his  Mades  name,  w-hether  they  meant  his  MaU' 
>f  F.ngland  or  a King  of  theire  owne  making,  he  cannot  tell  : And  saith  that  the  said  Phillip 
o’Rely  is  by  the  Rcl>ells  constituted  president  of  the  countie  of  Cavan  & [Province]  of 
I’lster,  cV  taketh  vpon  him  that  comand  ; & to  he  cheefc  of  the  Rebells  counsell  there. — 
(Jur.  21  Junij,  l»>4.'k  ) 

On  better  authorit)',  we  learn  that  Sir  Bhelim  O’Neill  was  elected 
Lord  President  of  Ulster. 

43.  John  Bourke,  “gentleman,  agent  for  the  Honblc.  Sir  Charles 
Cootc,  Knight  and  Baronet,  at  his  Ironworks  of  Dowbally  in  the 
cmuiU)'  of  Cavan,”  dejtoses  to  various  losses  to  his  master  in  the 
counties  of  Roscommon  and  Cavan,  lie  is  silent  on  the  subject  of 
“ the  commissir)!!.” — (Cavan  ii,  fol.  223.) 

44.  d he  dei)osition*  (jf  (ieorge  Creighton,  vicar  of  the  parish  of 
Lurgan,  in  the  county  of  ('avan,  ma\'  be  .set  down  as  the  longest  in 
the  d.fM).  collection,  running  to  thirt\'-two  fo(jlscaj)  pages,  ck^seh' 
written,  and  containing  about  sixteen  thousand  words.  The  deij(jnent 
i->  often  amusing  owing  to  his  simjjlicit)'  and  prejudices;  but  he 
aj)|x:ars  i<*  give  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  a faithful  account  of 
what  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  experience.  On  the  night  of 
the  23rd  Octol>c-r  in  his  house  at  Vb'rginia,  he  was  roused  from  his 

flc|.»'/siiion  i>  printed,  Cilln  tt,  Affair  in  Ireland  in  16/r,  vol.  i.,  pp.  525- 
546— I tranv  rpK-  from  llic  f.<  ,1), , MS.S. 
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sleep  In'  those  wlio  brought  him  the  “sad  news  ” of  the  rebellion; 
and  soon  word  was  brought  that  “there  was  one  Mr.  O’Reilly  with  an 
Armv  who  woukl  present!}'  come  and  cut  all  our  throats."  With  his 
wife  and  children  “he  sat  down,  and,  with  all  the  good  worries  he 
could,  prepared  himself  and  them  for  the  worst." 

ii,  227-242. 

.\fter  some  lime  one  knocked  at  the  doaie,  \vd>  this  depont  stepping  to  open,  expect- 
ing to  meete  willi  a sword  or  skean  to  be  thrust  into  his  belly,  .\skefl,  Whoe  is  there.  O, 
said  the  other  servant  (whom  he  had  sent  forth),  there  is  good  new'es  : Bee  not  yow  afraid  ; 
the  Irish  wilt* do  noe  hurt  to  yow,  nor  to  any  of  your  countrymen.  Captn  I'erlagh  nicShane 
mcl'hillip  o'Rely  hath  sent  to  warn  yow  least  you  should  be  fryted,  and  he  prays  yow  10 
come  lK:  speak  with  him  ; Whereupon  the  depont  went  forth  to  him  & fownd  him  neere 
the  wood  aforemenconed,  and  about  20  or  24  men  with  him  ; Whoe  all  badd  me  hartily  wel- 
come, and  prayed  mee  to  fear  no  cvill  : There  was  a generall  Insurreccon  through  the  King- 
dom wholly,  The  Castle  of  Dublin  was  taken.  And  all  the  Castles  and  Citties  of  Ireland, 
They  had  directions  from  his  Maty  to  doe  all  theis  thinges  to  curb  the  Parliamt  of  England, 
[for]  All  the  Catholicks  in  England  should  have  been  compelled  to  goe  to  Church,  or  [els] 
ihey  shold  all  be  hanged  before  tbeir  owme  dores  on  Tewsday  next.  And  asked  this  depont  if 
he  were  not  privy  to  such  a plott.  He  answered  he  never  heard  of  any  such  matter,  nor  did 
believe  that  there  was  any  such  thing  thought  upon  by  the  English. — (Jur  xv.  Aprilis,  l(j48.) 

Creighton  returned  to  his  own  house  and  remained  there  until  i 5 
September,  1642,  during  which  period  of  eleven  months  he  relieved 
man}'  hundreds  of  the  dispossessed  English  of  Cavan  and  Fermanagh 
on  their  way  to  Dublin.  In  his  own  simple  straightforward  manner 
he  relates  ; 

The  Depont  did  manifestly  see  the  Providence  of  God  in  seating  him  there  at 
Virginia  ; I lee  never  had  the  like  store  of  Proviiion  to  that  wch  God  had  then  given  him  : 
cV  because  he  was  a Scotchman  he  was  not  pillaged.  Wherefore  he  layd  aside  all  thoughts 
of  removing  soe  long  as  there  was  any  need  of  staying  there  ; & made  his  w iffe  and  family  to 
vndeitake,  That  in  this  trouble  God  had  called  them  to  doe  that  service,  & praied  them 
every  one  in  the  feare’  of  God  to  set  themselves  awork  : And  blessed  be  God,  although  with 
weakness  and  many  failings,  Wee  did  offer  or  lives  to  serve  God  in  this  employmh  This 
depont  saying  many  times  that  their  lives  were  nothing  so  much  worth  as  were  the  lives  of 
those  who  .should  undoubtedly  perish,  if  we  .shold  fly  & seeke  only  to  .serve  ourselves  : & 
withall  .saying  to  his  wiffe,  that  he  .saw  most  clearly,  That  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  shce 
shold  stay  still  at  Virginia,  Vea  it  seemed  to  him,  that  he  did  heare  God  comand  him  soe  to 
doe. 


{To  be  co?i tinned.) 
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Tho  ni.M-  Siiii.iim-  of  Banagh  and  Fanad  and 
tiA  T>riK\rii,  in  Tir^conaill. 


Hv  Francis  JosFrii  Bk.gkr. 

{C'^ntifiucd  from  vol.  xiv.,  page  gp) 

Copied  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  Letters,  R.LA., 

Co.  Donegal. 

Ardara,  iS  Oct.,  1835.  Sunday  night. 

I have  made  every  exertion  since  1 wrote  last  to  get  the  correct  names  in 
the  parish  of  Iniscaol,  and  succeeded  to  my  satisfaction.  I shall  now  direct 
your  attention  to  some  difticult  names  and  curious  places  in  it,  and  first  to  the 
name  of  the  parish. 

The  parish  takes  its  name  from  an  island  (near  the  mouth  of  Gweebarra 
Bay)  on  which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  Conall  caof  or  the  slender, 
from  whom  the  island  was  named.  On  this  island  the  people  were  in  the 
habit  of  performing  a turas,  tours  or  pilgrimages  (not  turres),  but  latterly 
it  became  a place  of  amusement  and  drinking,  so  that  the  clergy  thought  it 
proper  to  condemn  the  practice,  to  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  fame  of  Conall 
the  slender.  During  the  turas,  the  senior  of  the  house  of  O’Breslen  (of  which 
family  St.  Conall  is  said  to  have  been  a member  and  the  patron)  attended 
with  the  bell  of  the  saint  called  Bedrndn  Conaill.  He  generally  sat  or  stood 
or  knelt  at  a sacred  rocky  place  called  ConalPs  bed,  and,  praying  in  Latin,  held 
forth  the  bell  to  be  kissed  by  the  pilgrims ; for  which  office  it  was  a part  of 
the  ceremony  that  he  should  receive  more  or  less  from  each  of  them.  After 
the  abolition  of  the  station  the  value  of  the  bell  was  somewhat  lessened,  and 
the  O’Breslin,  who  formerly  lived  in  the  parish  of  Iniscaol,  but  now  in 
(ilengesh,  in  the  parish  of  Killybegs,  was  tempted  to  sell  it  to  major  Nesbit, 
of  Woodhill,  for  (it  is  supposed)  six  pounds,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  St. 
('onall  and  his  own  relatives,  who  received  no  part  of  the  money.  He  will 
have  no  luck  n(jw,  because  everything  got  on  the  devil’s  back  falls  under  his 
belly,  and  some  say  that  Conall,  the  son  of  Michael  O’Breslin,  of  Glengesh, 
had  no  right  to  dispose  of  this  bell,  as  others  contend  with  him  for  the 
seniority  and  chieftainshi[).  I think,  however,  that,  as  the  matter  cannot  now 
be  settled  otherwise,  major  Nesbit  will  possess  it  in  peace  until  his  death, 
which  must  happen  in  a few  years.  I shall  call  on  the  major  to-morrow  and 
gel  a view  of  this  .sacred  relic,  if  he  will  have  the  kindness  to  permit  me,  and 
I have  no  doubt  of  his  kindness  in  that  way,  as  all  collectors  of  the  reli(}ues 
of  the  old  lime  are  fond  of  exhibiting  their  collections. 

'I'hc  names  of  mon  An  aiI,  the  field  of  the  litter,  and  toe  muc,  are  ex- 
[)lained  by  the  peasantry  by  the  fable  of  hTgoman  or  Fergoman  and  the  pig, 
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of  which  I remember  I said  something  before.  Crannogboy  is  said  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  O’Baoighill  in  ancient  times,  and  some  of  tire  walls  of  his 
fortress  are  yet  shown  there.  I cannot,  however,  think  that  this  was  the  seat 
of  the  O' Baoighill,  as  there  are  two  other  places,  seats  of  that  family,  of  more 
importance  in  the  county,  viz.,  Ballybaoighill,  in  the  west  of  Donegal,  town, 
and  Kiltures  Lough  in  Iniscaol,  which  I find  marked  on  Norden’s  map  as 
“ Enish-O’Boyle.”  On  an  island  in  this  lough  are  yet  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of 
a strong  house,  which  tradition  remembers  to  have  been  built  by  a bishop 
O’Boyle. 

There  is  another  lake  on  the  borders  of  Lackagh,  called  toC  a’  *011111 
(lacus  ?mifiiiio7iis ),  on  an  island  in  which  is  a large  square  building,  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  O’Baoighill.  This  Lackagh  is  mentioned  by  the  Four 
Masters  at  the  year  1530  : — “Conor  oge  O’Baoighill,  Tanist  of  Boylagh,  was 
slain  by  the  sons  of  the  O’Baoighill  (to  put  him  out  of  their  way)  on  the 
le<^C4^C,  on  the  6th  of  February.” 

There  are  severval  ruins  of  old  churches  with  their  graveyards  in  the 
parish,  viz.,  Cilturis,  Cilcanice,  and  Cilcashel.  Does  UiipAf  appear  in  the 
calendar  as  a saint,  as  tradition  styles  him  here  ? 

Please  to  send  me  all  the  ancient  and  modern  authorities  for  Loughros 
Bay  that  I may  see  what  is  the  safest  orthography.  It  is  supposed  here  that 
it  means  lu.ACAip  pop,  the  riishy  pro?nontory.  I am  not  as  yet  satisfied  with 
the  anglicizing  of  *o6ip,  and  bex\p.A.  They  are  made  Gui  in  the 

inquisitions  and  Guy  in  the  modern  authorities,  but  I fear  that  both  words 
would  be  pronounced  by  an  English  scholar  like  Guy  earl  of  Warwick. 
Please  to  consider  this  Gwee?  Guee? 

The  village  of  Glenties  is  called  by  the  Irish  5bexMinc^M*0e  bv\oi5eAll>AC, 
or  the  Glens  of  Boylagh.  The  village  is  situated  at  the  head  of  two  glens, 
viz.,  the  Glen  of  Stracashel,  which  runs  north-east  of  it,  and  Glen  fada  na 
Sealga,  the  long  glen  of  huntings  which  runs  due  east  of  it. 

The  town  or  village  of  Ardara,  Ap'Ox^pxMc,  or  hill  of  the  fort^  takes  its 
name  from  a very  conspicuous  earthern  fort^  which  stands  on  a hill  about  200 
perches  to  the  north-east  of  the  houses.  Like  the  Dromores  in  Down  and 
Tireoghan,  and  Moneymore  in  Derry,  the  village  of  Ardara  is  in  a valley, 
also  like  most  modern  villages,  and  the  name  was  given  to  the  hill  over  it 
and  the  townland,  or  rather  to  the  pagan  town  or  rath,  long  before  the  Irish 
had  built  slate  houses.  The  hill  on  which  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  baile  or 
rath  stand  goes  yet  by  the  name  of  Ard-a-Raa  hill. 

“ .1.  bx^ile  : on  pAcep  ac  bepAp  ” 

Cormac  Eps.  Cas. 

Gill  Charthaigh  (now  Kilcar),  20  Oct.,  1835. 

My  eyes  are  softened  into  tears  in  this  cathedral  of  St.  Carthach. 
This  little  village  is  known  by  three  names  in  the  country,  viz.,  Ballin- 
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Jmii.  from  the  bridize,  C'ilcar,  from  the  parish,  and  Keenaghan,  from  the  name 
of  the  townland  in  which  it  stands.  Of  these  Cilcar  is  the  most  prevalent. 
The  old  church  o(  St.  Carthach,  which  was  lately  used  as  a protestant 
church,  st  inds  over  I he  village  to  the  west  in  the  townland  of  Cilcar,  but 
Contains  noiliing  of  interest  to  the  architectural  antiquarian.  There  are  three 
wells  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  of  which  one  is  named  from  St. 
radrai^:.  and  the  other  two  from  Carthach  himself,  d'he  turas  left  by  this 
saint  is  a verv  long  and  solemn  one,  but  seldom  jierformed  now. 

The  same  wonderlul  traditions  which  Manus  O’Dounell  wrote  about 
Cilencolumbcille,  in  1520,  are  yet  vividly  remembered,  and  the  places  pointed 
out  : 1 shall  therefore  give  his  words  and  become  his  scholiast  in  the  19th 
century!  “Another  time  Columb  was  admonished  by  an  angel  to  go  to 
uninhabited  Sfanghkann  and  to  deliver  that  tract  from  the  wiles  of  demons, 
and  to  consecrate  it  to  Cod.  'This  is  the  extreme  western  portion  of  the 
country  of  'I'irconaill;  it  extends  unto  the  ocean,  and  is  horrible  with  craggy 
mountains  and  promontories  which  hang  over  the  sea  and  ascend  towards 
the  heavens.  It  was  dismal  until  Columb’s  time  on  account  of  its  unin- 
habited state  and  the  wiles  of  demons,  for  the  evil  spirits  whom  St.  Padraig 
had  expelled  fr(»m  Cruachan  Oigli^  and  precipitated  into  the  sea  betook 
themselves  thither,  and  remaining  in  it  until  the  time  of  St.  Columb  they 
overspread  it  with  a black  cloud  and  a fog,  dense  and  impervious  to  human 
sight,  and  infected  with  jroison  the  river  by  which  that  tract  is  divided  from 
the  rest  of  the  mainland,-  and  made  it  impassable.  To  this  place,  therefore, 
by  the  admonition  of  the  angel,  Columb  betook  himself  with  a numerous 
retinue  of  holy  n.en,  and  when  he  stood  with  his  companions  on  the  bank 
«»f  the  aforesaid  river,  a pole  thrown  by  a demon  from  the  opposite  bank 
suddenly  took  away  the  life  of  his  servant  who  was  called  CearcC^  (Kirke.) 

I'or  this  insolence  of  the  demon,  the  saint  glowed  with  greater  zeal 
against  them,  and  taking  up  the  pole  cast  it  back  to  the  same  place  whence 
it  had  come,  and  as  far  as  it  had  passed  the  land  was  cleared  from  the 
darkness,  freed  from  the  demons,  and  rendered  visible  to  the  eyes  of  the 
s[>ectaiors.  'Fhe  pole  when  thrown  back  stuck  fast  in  the  ground  and 

* Ctuaihatt  now  Croagli  I’.Klraig  , it  lies  opposite  Glencohimbcill,  at  the  other 

i!(le  of  that  great  gap  <,r  chasm  which  the  sea  has  cut  in  the  side  of  Ireland,  between  Tir- 
r.,n.iill  and  Connacht,  ( ’eallal>caga,  'I'elian,  and  .Sliabh  Liag  command  a glorious  view  of 
llti^  peak  of  I’adraig. 

- If  you  look  at  the  plan  you  will  fin<l  that  this  is  not  altogether  correct,  for  the  Glen 
riv-'r  does  not  allf»gcthcr  s.  parate  Glencolumbcille  from  Iniscaol. 

(T)if  Glen  river  separatr-s  < .lcncolund)cill  from  Kilcar,  and  the  passage  is  quite  correct 

-r.i..) 

- Ills  grasc  is  yet  |HJtntrrl  f.ut  on  the  Cilcharihaig  side  of  the  Glen  river,  and  the  town- 

land  has  taken  the  name  of  StranaX/VX'  (Kirkes  holme)  from  him.  The  tradition  of  the  Ibth 
rentuty  states  that  the  tract  vsas  inhabiterl  not  by  rlemons  but  by  the  Tuatha  , and 

th.c  r Aa-.  < * them  'hrea  the  pole  at  Cea>,. 
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immediately  striking  root  grew  into  a green  tree,  which  has  continued  in  its 
verdure  even  to  these  times.’  Columb  then  blessed  the  [)oisoned  river  and 
purged  it  from  diabolical  infection.  Upon  crossing  it,  he  saw  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  standing  by,  who  reached  to  him  a stone,  which  was  angular  and 
azure,  and  directed  him  to  throw  it  into  the  darkness  brooding  over  the  rest 
of  the  land,  and  against  the  demons,  d'he  holy  man,  obeying  the  angel’s 
instruction,  threw  the  stone  into  the  darkness  and  it  disappeared,  and  the 
evil  spirits  were  driven  to  a craggy  rock  which  hung  over  the  ocean,  and 
lest  they  might  remain  even  there,  by  the  angel’s  direction  he  aimed  at  them 
again  with  the  aforesaid  stone  and  likewise  with  his  own  bell,  called  Dulh 
Duaibhseach^  and  commanded  them  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  precipitate 
themselves  into  the  ocean,  and  to  injure  no  one  for  the  future. 

'I'he  proud  spirits  at  the  command  of  the  holy  man,  and  by  the  virtue  of 
the  dread  name  invoked,  being  compelled  to  obey,  immediately  rushed  into 
the  sea  through  the  middle  of  that  rock,  which  broke  before  them,  in  which 
they  left  a wide  gaping  chasm.- 

After  the  performance  of  these  things  the  holy  man,  since  he  could  not 
recover  by  human  power  the  stone,  and  the  bell^  which  had  been  cast  against 
the  spirits,  prayed  to  God  for  their  restoration,  and  immediately  he  saw  both 
flying  on  high  through  the  air  and  fall  by  him  ; but  when  the  bell  had  fallen, 
being  driven  too  deeply  into  the  earth,  it  lost  the  tongue,  and  as  the  saint 
ordered  was  never  since  supplied  with  one.  But  both  were  preserved  as 
celebrated  memorials  in  the  same  tract  which  the  saint  had  consecrated  to 
God,  and  willed  to  be  henceforth  free  from  civil  power,  /.<?.,  from  the  power 
of  the  chief  of  Tirconaill.  Some  marks  were  afterwards  made  on  that  stone, 
but  the  tongueless  bell,  in  revenge  of  the  violated  immunity  of  the  territory, 
was  replaced  in  the  hole^  which  it  had  made  in  its  fall  from  the  sky.  In 
consequence  of  this  this  nefarious  violater,  whoever  he  could  have  been,  died 
in  the  course  of  one  year,  computed  from  the  day  on  which  he  violated  the 
tract. 

The  turas  left  by  Columb  in  the  old  glen  is  now  condemned  by  the 
clergy,  though  some  of  the  people  go  through  it  yet  with  reverence  and 
solemnity,  visiting  each  hallowed  spot  where  Columb  knelt  or  stood  or  left 
any  of  his  sacred  footsteps.  The  bell  has  not  been  seen  for  centuries,  but  it 
is  reported  that  its  iron  tongue  w'as  some  years  ago  found  by  a farmer  who, 
not  knowing  what  it  was,  got  nails  made  out  of  it  in  a forge. 

^ It  is  shown  at  this  day,  2isl  October,  1835.  It  is  a liolly  tree  in  the  townland  of 
Meenaneary,  on  the  Glencolumbcille  side  of  the  river,  and  opposite  tlie  grave  of  Kirk. 
Is  holly  so  longevous  a plant  so  as  to  grow  from  1520  to  1835?  Can  this  be  tlie  same 
mentioned  by  Manus  O’Donnell. 

- This  is  yet  shown. 

^This  hole  is  yet  shown,  and  is  a prominent  feature  in  the  theatre  of  the  turas,  which  is 
three  miles  in  length, 
b 
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('in  tlie  summit  of  the  gloomv  mountain  of  Sliabh  Liag  are  yet  shown 
the  ruins  of  the  little  cell  of  Aodh  Mac  Ihicjn,  whom  tradition  styles  Ao^//i  ?ia 
IWinu,  and  a holy  well  blessed  by  him,  A most  solemn  turas  was  performed 
here  in  the  memory  of  the  last  generation,  but  he  livelh  not  now  who  could 
point  out  all  the  hallowed  spots  to  be  prayed  at  and  visited,  so  that  it  has 
beeti  abandoned  as  a station  of  pilgrimage  to  the  ra[)id  oblivion  and  forgetful- 
ness of  the  name  and  fame  of  the  good  and  solitary  bishop  Aidus. 

It  seems  that  two  distinguished  holy  men  committed  themselves  to 
solituile  on  the  summit  of  this  black  mountain  at  a very  remote  age.  Of 
these  C'olgan  attetnpts  to  scrape  together  lives,  but  his  materials  were  very 
slender  and  unsatisfactory.  Of  one  of  them,  Assicus,  he  says  : — 

“ The  most  holy  and  chaste  bishop  Assicus,  whom  on  a certain  occasion 
it  was  necessary  to  slate  a certain  fact,  uttered  a falsehood,  having  spoken 
before  he  thought  (prmvolanle  lingua).  In  consequence  thereof  he  became 
so  great  a penitent  that  he  determined  never  to  be  seen  where  he  had  com- 
mitted so  great  a scandal.  \\’herefore  having  resigned  his  see  and  deserted  the 
convent  of  monks  over  which  he  presided,  he  retired  to  the  northern  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  on  a certain  mountain  in  the  country  of  Tir  Boghai?ie,  called 
S/iabh  Ling,  he  led  a solitary  life  for  seven  whole  years.  Meanwhile  his 
monks  by  indefatigable  exertions  discovered  him  in  that  desert,  and  requested 
him  to  return  to  his  deserted  see  and  abbey,  but  he  would  not  consent, 
thinking  he  had  committed  a great  sacrilege,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  seen 
where  he  was  once  known  to  tell  a lie.  However,  he  removed  with  them  to 
another  solitary  place,  where  he  shortly  after  slept  in  the  l.ord,  and  he  was 
buried  by  his  disciples  in  the  country  of  Serthe,  at  the  place  called  Rath 
Cunga  ” (now  Hallymagrorty). 

Of  Aidus,  the  son  of  Beeccius,  he  says: — “ Here  is  venerated  in  different 
churches  as  patron  in  E)iachbrunii7i,  in  the  country  of  Muscry,  in  Munster, 
and  in  Sliabh  IRag  in  'fir  Conaill,  where  a chapel  is  consecrated  to  him  and 
a sc»lemn  pilgrimai^e  [)erformed,  etc.  He  died  in  the  year  588,  according  to 
the  Clnoni(on  Cluanense  and  other  annals.” 

d'he  ruins  of  this  chapel  are  yet  shown  on  the  tof)  of  Sliabh  Ling. 

'I  herc  was  another  cha[)el  dedicated  to  saint  Alh^aid  in  the  townland  of 
Hi  anaid,  but  it  is  now  level  with  the  ground.  A l7/?ns  was  performed  there 
aho  with  much  solemnity.  Hoes  his  name  occur  in  the  calendar? 

I here  was  another  church  in  the  tcnvnland  cjf  Riiuincilk  (the  promontory 
of  the  ('HURt  H),  (T  which  the  holy  well  only  remains,  which  is  called 
?K\  moAU  nAom  (the  well  of  the  female  saints).  It  is  .said  it  was  a 
little  nunnery. 

I have  ncj  more  to  say  in  this  letter,  but  that  TiipAp  in  Irish  is  the  same 
ns  tnur  in  I.nglish,  and  igrinntcs  in  Latin, 
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Donegal,  2;^  Oct.,  1S35. 

I lind  that  a very  curious  ami  remarkable  nanu'  has  not  been  inserted  in 
the  name  book,  vi/.  — RoaCIaiu  or  UeAt'‘j\<\in  iii  V)i|\n,  an  island  situate  in  the 
ocean,  about  three  miles  to  the  Nvest  of  the  townland  of  'lelion.  This  is  the 
same  name  as  Raghlin  in  Antrim,  and  ui  Inpti  (Odleirne)  is  the  name  of  a very 
numerous  family  in  the  parish. 

d'he  name  of  the  very  conspicuous  mountain  of  Sliabh  Liag  is  also 
omitted!  from  which  I am  inclined  to  suspect  that  many  other  names  may 
also  be  left  out.  This  is  very  unfortunate,  as  I find  it  impossible  to  make 
sure  of  those  names  without  hearing  them  pronounced  by  the  people,  d'here 
is  another  place  in  this  neighbourhood,  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Columbcille, 
which  I have  been  so  successful  as  to  discover.  Manus  O’Dounell  in  open- 
ing the  life  of  the  great  Thaumaturgus  of  his  nation  goes  on  to  enumerate  not 
only  all  the  inspired  saints  who  foretold  his  birth  and  sanctity,  but  also  the 
many  pagan  augurs  or  druids,  whom  God  permitted  to  foresee  the  same, 
and  it  appears  the  catalogue  would  be  incomplete  without  introducing  the 
name  of  Fionn,  the  son  of  deathless  fame. 

( To  he  continued.) 


List  of  Books,  Pamphlets,  Newspapers,  etc.,  Printed  in 
Newry,  from  1764  to  1810. 

By  E.  R.  Me.  C.  Dix. 

SUPPLEMENTAT.  LiST. 

Bart  IV. 

( Continued  from  vol.  xiv.,  page  g6.) 

I am  glad  to  be  able  at  last  to  add  to  the  list  which  has  now  appeared 
in  this  Journal  in  three  parts,  though  the  additions  are  very  few\  Still  it 
shows  the  list  is  not  complete  nor  final,  and  encourages  one  to  hope  for 
further  titles  and  particulars  in  time. 

I have  also  added  a list  of  the  printers  and  the  years  within  which  they 
w'orked. 

177510  1777. — “The  Newry  Journal.”  “Printed  and  published  by  Robert  Stevenson, 
Newry.”  [Fide  R.  R.  Madden’s  “Iri>h  Perif)dical  Literature,”  \’ol.  ii.,  p.  235.] 
1793. — The  Gentle  Shepherd  : A Scots  Pastoral  CMinedy.  With  New  Songs.  Allan  Rani'.ay. 

(A*.  Moffet,  Sugar  Island.)  121110.,  72  pp.  [imperfect].—?:.  R.  Me.  ('.  Dix. 
1808.— Universal  Spelling-Book  ; ora  new  and  easy  (»uide  to  the  Lnglish  Language,  &c., 
&c.  To  which  is  added,  A Supplement,  &c.  Daniel  Kenning.  (A\  Mofet.) 
33rd  p:dition.  121110.,  XX  192  pp.  [imperfect,  wants  several  leaves]. — K.  R. 
Me.  C.  Dix. 

List  ok  Nf<:wrv  Printkks. 

Daniel  Carpenter  1764 — 1788  (.^)  Robert  MoHet 

George  Stevenson  I770— >773  J- 

Wood  G.  Jones  1774—1775 

Robert  Stevenson  1775—1786  J.  [or  Janies]  Parks 

J [or  Joseph]  Gordon  1775 — i‘°i 


1793  iSoS 

1804 

1806 

1806—1810 
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The  Vestry  Books  of  the  Parish  of  Down. 

1703-1828. 

Hy  Iu)\VAKn  Parkinson,  Downpatrick. 

( Con /i fined  from  voL  xiv.,  page  ijS-) 

was  the  custom  in  days  gone  by  for  churches  of  different 
denominations  to  be  provided  with  “palls  and  cloaks”  to  be 
hired  out  for  use  at  funerals,  the  former  to  cover  the  coffin, 
and  the  latter  to  be  worn  by  the  mourners  and  others  attend- 
ing the  funeral.  Some  time  prior  to  1722  the  parish  of  Down 
had  decided  to  purchase  a velvet  pall,  although  there  is  no  mention  of  such 
in  the  minutes.  Under  date  of  Sep.  17,  1722,  the  following  appears: — 
“Reed,  from  ye  church  wardens  of  ye  parish  of  Bally  Coulter  ye  sum  of 
five  pds.,  and  from  ye  church  wardens  of  ye  parish  of  Bailee  ye  sum  of  five 
pds.,  wh.  sums  are  to  be  added  to  twenty  pds.  belonging  to  ye  parish  of 
Down,  and  applied  for  buying  a velvet  pall  for  ye  use  of  ye  poor  of  ye  sd. 
parishes.”  At  a vestry  held  in  the  following  June  the  rates  for  hire  of  the 
palls  and  cloaks  were  fixed,  viz.  : — 

“ for  ye  velvet  pall  in  ye  town  of  Down  ...  ...  si6  d3 

for  ye  same  in  ye  country  ...  ...  ...  ...  18  6 . 

for  ye  use  of  ye  cloaks  in  the  town  of  Down  for  each  i 6 
for  ye  country  for  each  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 o 

for  ye  cloath  pall  in  town  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 8j4 

in  ye  country  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 6” 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  entry  under  date  17  Sep.,  1722,  that  only  a 
“ velvet  pall  ” was  to  be  purchased,  but  from  the  above  entry  it  would  appear 
that  the  parish  was  already  provided  with  a “ cloath  pall  ” and  cloaks,  as  the 
rates  for  hire  of  these  articles  were  there  fixed. 

The  sums  due  for  hiring  do  not  appear  to  have  been  always  paid,  and  it 
was  agreed  by  the  vestry  on  22  Ap.,  1728: — “Whereas  there  are  several  sums 
due  to  the  fioor  of  the  parish  for  palls  that  ye  church  wardens  for  ye  year 
onsuing  should  prosecute  all  such  as  are  returned  in  arrear  for  said  palls,” 
and  on  30  Sep.,  1735,  “ also  ordered  that  the  present  church  wardens 

do  inquire  and  find  out  wt.  arrears  are  due  for  the  pall  and  cloaks  and 
yt.  they  be  emiiowered  to  sue  the  persons  yt.  are  in  debt  at  prest.,  and 
for  the  better  security  of  the  pall  money  for  the  time  to  come  it  is  ordered 
that  if  the  church  wardens  do  lend  out  either  pall  cloth  or  cloaks  without 
ready  money  or  a promissory  note  for  paymt.  of  the  several  sums  appointed 
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by  act  of  vestry  to  be  [)ayJ  for  the  loin  of  them,  then  the  church  wardens  so 
lending  em  shall  be  obliged  to  [>ay  for  wt.  they  lend  before  they  be  dis- 
charged annually  at  Kaster.” 

The  only  statement  as  to  the  receipt  anti  expenditure  of  the  pall  money 
is  as  follows  : — “\ e (ollowing  is  ye  account  of  the  pall  money  for  the  year 
^734>  m.  Robert  M‘Clenchy  and  John  West  w'ere  church  wardens. 
M‘Clenchy’s  return  for  this  year  amounted  to  the  sum  of  thirteen  pounds 
seventeen  shills.,  and  of  this  sum  he  returnd  the  following  persons  debtors  for 
the  following  sums — mr.  Williamson  of  Drumcayh  debtor  for  the  sum  of  one 
pound  eight  shills,  and  six  pence,  mr.  Johnston  of  Hallymucklewill  debtor 
for  one  pound  twelve  shills,  and  six  pence,  and  John  Gordon  for  three  shills, 
and  four  pence.  The  remiining  sum  of  ten  pounds  twelve  shills,  and  eight 
pence  he  payd  to  the  minister  and  church  wardens,  and  they  disposd  of  it  in 
manner  following  : — 


July  the  14th,  1735,  they  distributed  to  ye  poor  of  this 

parish  along  wth  the  weekly  collection  ...  ...  10 

July  29th,  1735,  ^hey  distributed  in  ye  same  manner  2 19 

Sep.  ye  30th,  1735,  they  distributed  in  ye  same  manner  i 10 

Mar.  ye  29th,  1736,  they  distributed  in  ye  same  manner  i 2 

Mar.  ye  27th,  1736,  they  payd  to  mr.  Charles  Johnston 
for  the  use  of  the  parishes  of  Bailee  and  Bally- 
culter  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  3 10 


4)4 
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£10  12  8” 

About  the  year  1733  Edward  Southwell,  the  then  proprietor  of  the 
Downpatrick  estate,  erected  flood  gates  on  the  site  of  the  present  floodgates, 
with  the  object  of  reclaiming  all  the  low-lying  land  adjoining  the  town  and 
extending  as  far  as  Woodgrange,  and  which  previously  thereto  was  submerged 
by  every  tide.  Owing  to  this  reclamation  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  for  a 
considerable  time  suffered  severely  from  ague  caused  by  the  damp  and  smell 
arising  from  the  reclaimed  land.  On  6 May,  1734,  the  vestry  agreed: — 
“ That  whereas  divers  poor  people  at  this  time  labour  under  an  ague  whereby 
they  are  become  great  objects  of  charity,  the  apothecarys  of  the  towne  be 
desired  to  supply  them  with  proper  medicines,  and  that  they  shall  be  paid  out 
of  ye  pall  money  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  next  vestry,  to  be  held  on 
Whitsun  Monday.”  No  reference,  however,  is  made  in  the  minutes  of  the 
next  vestry  as  to  this  matter. 

Several  sums  were  expended  for  repairs  to  the  palls  and  cloaks,  and  also 
for  a “ bag  for  the  pall.”  At  the  vestry  held  on  28  June,  1796,  a sum  of 
^12  14  6 was  reported  as  in  the  hands  of  the  church  wardens  belonging  to 
the  poor  of  the  parish,  and  “ It  was  agreed  by  the  protestant  parishioners 
then  present  that  a new  pall  be  purchased,  and  that  mr.  Cromer  be  requested 
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lo  h.iy  it  to  the  best  of  his  jadi^inent,  ami  that  sd.  pall  be  hired  out  at  the 
price  of  5s.  3d.  and  the  old  pall  at  e.  2.'’  'The  new  pall  was  purchased  for 
0 7*2.  ‘^Jid  on  3 Ian.,  1707,  the  churchwardens  were  authorised  to  pay 
the  .imount  “and  divide  the  remainder  of  the  money  among  the  poor  of  the 
parish."  On  5 lime,  1S22,  the  churchwardens  were  directed  to  purchase  a 
new  pall,  and  in  their  account  for  that  year  the  following  entries  appear  : — 

“ To  paid  1.  Martin’s  a c.  for  [)all,  evc.  ...  ...  8 9 7^2 

'I'o  Wm.  t'.regory  for  making  pall  and  bag  for  do.  182  ” 
d'he  vestrv  on  2 Aug.,  1710,  agreed  “ yt.  ye  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  sterg.  be  laid  and  raised  on  ye  inhabitants  of  ye  sd.  parish 
towards  building  a steeple  and  belfry  for  ye  use  of  ye  parish  and  parish 
church,  and  It  is  further  agreed  yt.  ye  aforesaid  sum  of  ^120  be  raised  in  ye 
time  of  three  years  by  half  yearly  paymen^%  ye  first  payment  to  be  made  at  ye 
rteast  of  all  saints  next  and  ye  remainder  in  ecjual  portions  in  each  half  year 
enduing,  wh  money  shall  be  laid  out  for  ye  use  aforesaid  on  such  ground  as 
shall  hereafter  be  judgd  in  vestry  most  ffit  and  convenient  for  ye  steeple  to 
stand  for  ye  use  of  ye  church  and  parish,  and  ye  money  when  collected  and 
as  it  is  collected  half  yearly  shall  be  paid  into  ye  hands  of  mr.  Caddell  and 
mr.  Rowland  Ilrowne,  whose  discharge  to  ye  church  wardens  for  ye  same 
shall  be  sufficient  to  acquit  you  thereof.”  There  is  no  record  of  choosing  the 
ground  for  the  site  of  the  steeple.  The  work  was,  however,  proceeded  with 
bat  not  completed  until  after  Easter,  1715.  On  7 Ap.,  1713,  it  was  agreed 
“yt.  as  much  of  \e  steeple  as  is  now  done  shall  be  viewed  and  measured  by 
mr.  Relly  and  mr.  Maguire  and  'fhey  to  report  how  much  is  done  of  ye  work 
and  what  ffurther  sum  may  be  necessary  to  carry  on  ye  sd.  work,  ye  sd.  Report 
tr>  be  made  w’’  all  convenient  speed  in  order  to  raise  such  sum  as  will  be 
necessary  for  ye  finishing  ye  si.  steeple.”  The  minutes  of  vestry  held  6 Ap., 
1710,  Slate  the  accounts  as  to  the  steeple  were  furnished  and  that  “the 
am  )unt  of  ye  whole  mason  work,  hewn  stone,  8:c,,  was  ^128  13  6,  of 
wh  ch  ^112  10  II  had  been  collected,  leaving  a balance  of  2 7, 

which  sum  it  is  n ov  agreed  and  concluded  to  be  laid  on  and  levyd  off  ye 
mhabitan's  of  ye  said  parish.”  On  5 May,  1718,  the  vestry  levied  a sum  of 
J 20  on  the  [jarish  for  building  a spire  and  appointed  the  hon.  brigadier 
Price  and  the  rev.  benjamin  Pratt,  d.d.,  the  then  dean,  to  be  overseers.  On 
4 Nov.  of  same  year  a further  sum  of  ^30  was  levied,  and  on  first  June 
following  it  was  agreed  “ that  the  sum  of  thirteen  pounds  be  laid  on  and 
r.ii.sd  oil  the  pirish  for  finishing  the  spire  and  stee[ile  and  paying  off  the 
charges  of  raising  and  fixing  the  bells.” 

In  a letter  dated  9th  Pebru  iry,  17  ii,  from  dean  I/imbert  to  I'ldward 
.Soiitli'.^ell,  lie  si\  s,  “ I'his  returns  yu  my  humble  thanks  for  ye  honour  of 
y l ist  »V  ye  care  express  in  it  lor  ye  improvement  of  our  church.  I have 
had  ye  exacte-.l  compulation  made  ol  ye  exjience  of  yc  addition  designd 
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do  believe  il  will  come  to  ii  sum  agt.  our  present  subscri[)tions  Hdl  very 
short  of,  but  what  ye  bp[).  lus  done  or  Coll  Owen  in  yr.  absence  1 know 
not  I have  but  faint  hopes  from  )-e  gent  of  ye  bench  or  from  ye  clergy. 
'These  have  generally  ye  like  demand  for  their  own  churches.  However  as 
soon  as  mr.  Maguire  returns  1 have  consulted  him  in  it  yu  shall  know 
whether  it  can  be  attempted  or  no  I do  assure  yu  it  shall  not  fail  on  my 
part.  Our  goale  is  at  a stand  ye  county  have  done  their  part  have  agreed 
for  ye  security  of  ye  prisonrs  in  ye  work  house  till  it  be  fmishd.  Hut  our 
high  sherif  has  not,  neither  does  he  seem  willing  to  order  his  prisonrs  out  of 
ye  old  jayle  upon  this  point  only  tis  stopt  tho.  4 of  ye  justices  writ 
importunately  to  him  about  it.  1 hope  he  will  alter  his  mind  for  we  can 
be  in  no  tolerable  order  till  yt.  work  be  over.”  In  a postscrii)t  he  adds, 
“Since  I writ  this  I hear  ye  affair  of  ye  jayle  is  settled.” 

In  a further  letter  from  the  dean,  on  28  November  of  the  following  year, 
he  says: — ‘Our  goale  here  is  at  last  finish’d  N a strong  handsom  one  but 
not  so  ornamental  as  I labour’d  to  make  it  but  could  not  prevail.  Our 
steeple  I fear  is  ill  built  being  not  above  half  ye  height  designd  & yet  crack’d 
thro,  in  several  places.  As  to  ye  additional  ile  in  ye  church  we  found  it 
impossible  to  begin  upon’t  before  spring,  N therefore  did  not  attempt  even 
ye  foundation  this  winter,  ye  weather  has  been  so  excessively  bad.  I have 
reserv’d  as  much  money  out  of  ye  galerie  stock  as  builds  a new  window  to 
ye  galerie  will  make  ye  east  window  of  ye  church  double  in  bight  N 
breadth  to  what  it  now  is  (N  all  of  hewn  stone  wh.  is  ye  first  work  we  fall  upon 
in  spring.” 

The  condition  of  the  church  itself  occupied  the  vestry  about  this  time 
and  in  March,  1722,  a sum  of  ^20  was  levied  “for  building  or  raising  ye 
walls  of  the  church.”  Prior  to  this  there  is  no  direct  mention  made  of 
rebuilding  the  church;  but  it  would  appear  such  was  in  contemplation,  as  in 
the  minutes  of  the  vestry  held  24  September,  1722,  it  is  stated  that  mr. 
Richard  Caddell  had  “received  an  order  from  the  executors  of  the  rev.  dr. 
Pratt  late  dean  of  Down  to  pay  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  being  the  legacy 
left  by  the  said  dean  of  Down  towards  rebuilding  ,the  parish  church  of 
Down.”  At  this  meeting  it  was  “agreed  to  (!v  concluded  that  a box  with 
three  different  locks  & keys  be  immediately  provided  in  which  the  books  &: 
papers  belonging  to  the  parish  maybe  kept  (N  preserv’d.”  From  1723  till 
1732  a sum  of  ^20  yearly  was  levied  and  raised  towards  the  expense  of 
rebuilding  the  church.  The  then  dean  (rev.  \V.  Gore,  d.d.),  for  several  years 
prior  to  his  death  in  1731,  was  paid  the  balance  in  hands  of  the  church- 
wardens and  on  which  he  paid  interest.  At  his  death  he  had  in  hands  for 
principal  and  interest  a sum  of  ^264  3s.  7b2d.,  and  at  the  vestry  held  on 
10  April,  1732,  it  was  agreed  that  said  sum  should  be  paid  “into  the  hands 
of  the  right  honble.  Edward  Southwell,  for  the  use  of  this  church,  he 
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having  promised  to  \r.w  i).c.  for  the  same  in  order  to  encourage  the 
building  tliereof.” 

'The  rebuilding  would  appear  to  have  been  commenced  in  the  summer 
of  'I'he  vestry  meetings  up  to  and  including  the  Easter  vestry  of 

that  year  were  stated  to  have  been  held  in  the  “parish  church  of  Downe.” 
'I'he  vestry  held  on  2 October,  1733,  is  stated  to  be  for  the  “parish  of 
Pjwne,”  and  it  is  not  until  Ivister,  1737,  that  the  meetings  are  again  stated 
to  be  held  in  the  parish  church  of  Down.  There  is  no  mention  in  the 
nrnutes  of  the  vestry  meetings  as  to  where  the  services  were  held  during  the 
time  the  church  was  being  rebuilt,  but  from  the  entry  already  referred  to  of 
lane  'rumelty’s  remind ition  it  will  be  seen  that  the  market  house  was  the 
place  appointed.  'I'hat  entry,  no  doubt,  is  dated  January  29,  1733,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  the  year  did  not  begin  until  26 
March. 

At  Easter  vestry,  1733,  it  was  agreed  that  a sum  of  ^150,  in  yearly 
sums  of  ;£?3o,  should  be  levied  and  raised  of  the  parish  for  completing  the 
building  if  such  should  be  necessary.  Edward  Southwell  advanced  a sum  of 
^'100  to  enable  building  operations  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once.  Such 
sum  to  be  repaid  to  him  by  instalments  of  ^20  yearly  out  of  said  sum  of  ^30 
yearly.  At  this  vestry  it  was  “also  agreed  that  major-general  Price,  the 
dean  of  Downe,  Charles  Johnston,  John  Trotter,  Alexander  IMadill, 
Price  Magee,  John  Hawthorne,  David  Boyd,  and  David  Caddell 
be  appointed  directors  and  managers  of  the  said  new  intended  church 
to  do  everything  necessary  towards  building  and  finishing  the  same,  and 
that  any  three  of  said  directors  be  a quorum,  notice  being  given  the 
Sunday  before  publickly  of  their  intended  meeting  from  the  reading  desk.” 
It  was  estimated  that  a sum  of  ^37  19s.  2j4d.  would  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  directors,  and  under  date  of  14  October,  1734,  the  following  appears 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  sum  was  to  be  disposed  of: — “It  is  the  desire 
of  the  parish  met  at  vestry  this  day  that  the  same  be  apply’d  towards 
erecting  a pul[)it  and  reading  desk  in  the  new  church  and  flaging  the  isles, 
and  tint  the  dean  and  churchwardens  for  the  time  being  Robert  Ward, 
('romwell  Price,  (diaries  Johnston,  J.  'I'rotter,  Alex’"-  Madill,  Brice  Magee,  John 
Hawthorne,  David  Boyd, and  David  Caddell  be  ajijiointed  directors  and  trustees 
for  finishing  the  sa,me,  and  to  raise  contributions  among  the  parish  for  makeing 
the  pews,  which  |)ews  are  to  be  dis[)osed  of  among  the  contributors  by  a majority 
of  the  said  directors  according  to  the  subscriptions,  and  that  the  said  directors 
l>c  empowered  to  do  every  other  thing  that  they  can  to  finish  and  adorn  the 
in-side  of  the  church.  And  as  the  money  intended  for  the  vestry  is  otherwise 
apply  d the  parish  agree  to  build  a vestry  as  soon  as  they  discharge  the 
[iresent  debts  wch.  is  computed  in  three  years.”  f'rom  the  latter  part  of  this 
extract  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  erect  a vestry  room, 
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hut  iliat  the  funds  therefor  had  l>een  otherwise  applied  and  the  erection  of 
the  proposed  vestry  postponed.  (It  was  not,  however,  until  June,  1827,  that 
a sum  of  ;^5o  was  levied  for  the  purjjose  of  erecting  the  vestry.  'I'he  plans 
were  submitted  to  a vestry  held  the  following  month,  and  the  work  duly 
carried  out.  The  present  vestry  was  erected  in  1856.)  U[)on  the  completion 
of  the  new  building,  the  gentlemen  appointed  in  October,  1734,  proceeded 
with  the  seating  thereof,  and  a meeting  was  held  on  19  March,  1734-5,  for 
the  purpose  of  allocating  the  pews.  At  this  meeting  all  the  j)ersons  a[>pointed 
by  the  vestry  of  preceding  October  were  present  save  Cromwell  Price. 
A map  of  the  seats  was  prepared,  and  which  map  is  still  in  existence.  It 
contains  the  names  of  the  several  pew  holders,  and  is  most  interesting, 
giving,  as  it  does,  the  names  of  those  who  then  attended  the  parish  church. 
7'he  following  are  the  names  as  they  appear  on  the  map: — 

No. 

1.  Mr.  Southwell. 

2.  Mr.  Robert  Ward,  mr.  Perceval,  mr.  West. 

3.  Mr.  Benson. 

4.  ]\Ir.  Mercer,  mr.  Robert  Carson. 

5.  Mr.  James  Cummine. 

6.  Mr.  Cromw’ell  Price. 

7.  Mr.  Brown. 

8.  Very  rev.  D.  Daniel  (dean). 

9.  Rev.  Humphrey  Adams,  mr.  Parkinson. 

10.  Mr.  John  Trotter. 

11.  Mrs.  Richardson. 

12.  Capt.  Thos.  Ash. 

13.  Mr.  Barlow. 

14.  Mr.  Curry,  etc.,  mr.  Price. 

15.  Mr.  John  Smith. 

16.  Mr.  Halliday. 

17.  Mr.  Johnston,  mr.  Parkinson. 

18.  Mr.  Brice  Magee. 

19.  Mr.  S.  Caddell,  capt.  Seneca  Hadzer. 

20.  Mrs.  Pilson. 

21.  Mrs.  Mary  Tate. 

22.  Miss  Pilson  and  Gordon. 

23.  Mr.  Armstrong. 

24.  Mr.  J.  West,  etc.,  mrs.  May,  mrs.  Boyd. 

25.  John  Plall,  James  Sweeney,  and  Samuel  'Plotter. 

26.  Arthur  Pilson. 

27.  Mr.  Mulrea. 

28.  31,  32.  Alms  house. 
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2.h  Roherl  1 )oiighc‘rty,  John  Lowry. 

;,o.  Patrick  Lower,  'rhomas  Coleraine,  and  Robert  Coleraine. 
v'5‘  ^ ooi . 

,U>.  Latin  school. 

40.  Mr.  David  C'addell. 

41.  Mr.  John  Hawthorne. 

4J.  Heron  and  Coll. 

43.  Mr.  Trotter's  ser\ants. 

44.  William  Callow,  G.  Seeds,  Jas.  Colter. 

15.  Mrs.  jane  ('added,  mr.  (Juail. 

40.  Mrs.  Finniston. 

47.  G.  Sayers  and  the  Madowells. 

48.  William  Gray,  G.  Seed,  etc. 

49.  Mr.  Dowdall,  mr.  Puller,  and  R.  Johnston. 

50.  Robert  Dougherty,  J.  Kelly,  J.  Lowey. 

51.  \'acant. 

52.  Mrs.  .Sanky  (half). 

Prior  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church,  the  pews  in  the 
churches  were  sold  and  devolved  just  like  real  property ; the  ([uestion  of 
ownership  was  carried  so  far  that  the  “owners”  of  the  [)ews  very  often  had  locks 
on  the  doors  and  kept  the  keys  in  their  own  possession.  When  a pew'  was 
sold  the  purchaser  produced  the  deed  of  sale  to  the  vestry  for  ratification, 
and  such  deed  and  ratification  were  duly  recorded  on  the  minute  book. 
L'nder  date  of  8 April,  1765,  the  following  appears: — “Whereas  Robert 
Carson  of  Vianstown  in  the  parish  of  Downe,  gent,  this  day  produced  a 
certain  deed  poll  bearing  date  the  2nd  day  of  February,  1765,  whereby  it 
appears  that  William  Mercier  of  Cambrickville  in  the  county  of  Louth, 
esqre.,  in  consideration  of  five  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  nine  pence 
sterling  paid  him  by  the  said  Robert  Carson,  did  grant,  sell,  assign,  and  make 
over  unto  the  said  Robert  Carson,  his  heirs,  exrs.,  admrs.,  and  assigns  all 
his  seat  or  pue  in  the  parish  church  of  Down,  and  all  his  right,  title,  and 
interest  in  and  to  the  same.  d'o  hold  the  said  seat  or  pue  with  the 
appurtenances  unto  said  Robert  Carson,  his  heirs,  executors,  admrs.,  and 
assigns,  to  his  and  their  only  jjroper  use  and  behoof  for  ever.  Now  we,  the 
minister,  churcliwardtns,  and  parishioners  assembled  at  this  vestry  do  hereby 
ralifie  and  < onfirm  the  said  sale  and  assignment  so  made  by  the  said  \Vm. 
Merrier  to  the  said  Robert  Carson  of  the  said  seat  as  aforesaid.”  d'iie 
accommodati<»n  provided  by  the  new  church  seems  to  have  been  insufficient, 
as  Sepleml)er  17.^4,  “It  was  agreed  ujion  by  minister,  churchwardens, 
and  [larishioners  il.at  ‘whereas  it  is  thought  highly  expedient  that  a gallery 
should  j>e  Imill  for  the  accommodation  of  the  soldiers  and  what  other 
jwrishioners  are  yet  unprovided  with  seats,  'i'he  parish  shall  bear  one  fourth 
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part  of  the  expence  of  the  said  galiary,  the  lionble.  ICdward  Southwell, 
and  the  revd.  doctor  Delany,  dean  of  Down,  expending  the  other  three 
fourths,  vi/.,  two  fourths  by  the  honble.  h^dward  Southwell,  and  one  fourth 
by  dr.  Delany,  dean  of  Down.’”  Mrs.  Delany,  the  dean’s  wife,  writing 
from  Mount  Panther,  on  13  September,  1744,  says,  “D.D.  is  very  busy 
making  a plan  for  the  deanery  house.  He  is  very  much  shocked  at  the 
present  gaol  in  Down,  and  is  determined  to  have  it  altered,  and  to  have  one 
built  with  different  compartments  for  men  and  women,  and  a chapel.  He 
gives  ^'100  to  it,  and  endows  the  chapel  with  ^20  a year  for  a clergyman  to 
give  them  divine  service,  and  is  finishing  and  beautifying  the  church  which 
will  be  very  handsome  when  done.” 

In  a subsequent  letter  to  her  mother  Mrs.  Delaney  says  : — “ The  dean 
had  agreed  for  the  building  of  his  new  church,  and  is  very  busy  visiting  all 
the  families  in  his  deanery,  which  will  be  a laliorious  work.  It  is  very  strange 
but  the  poor  here  have  been  so  neglected  ; they  say  they  never  saw  a clergy- 
man in  their  lives  but  when  they  went  to  church.” 

Writing  to  her  sister  a few  days  later  she  observes: — “Never  did  any 
flock  want  more  the  presence  and  assistance  of  a shepherd  than  this  deanery, 
where  there  has  been  a most  sJuwieful  ?ieglect.  The  church  of  Down  is  very 
large,  but  it  is  not  a quarter  filled  with  people ; the  curate  has  been  so 
negligent  as  never  to  visit  any  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  : and  a very  diligent 
and  watchful  dissenting  minister*  has  visited  them  on  all  occasions  of 
sickness  and  distress  and  by  that  means  gained  great  numbers  to  the  meeting. 
D.D.  has  already  visited  a great  number;  when  he  has  been  with  all  the 
protestants,  he  designs  to  go  to  the  presbyterians,  and  then  to  the  papists, 
d'hey  bless  him  and  pray  for  him  wherever  he  goes  and  say  he  has  done 
more  good  already  than  all  his  predecessors.  d'he  last  dean  was  here  but 
two  days  in  six  years  I” 

This  is  the  usual  dismal  record  of  this  period  regarding  the  established 
church. 

The  building  of  the  gallery  was  not  proceeded  with,  but  there  is  no 
record  as  to  why  it  was  not.  Nothing  further  was  done  as  to  the  gallery 
until  2 May,  1820,  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed  “that  the  sum  of  ^{^25 
be  levied  off  the  parish  towards  building  a gallery.”  At  this  meeting  a 
lurther  sum  of  j[.20  was  levied  off  the  parish  toward  building  fireplaces  or 
other  erections  necessary  to  heat  the  parish  church  of  Down.”  At  the 
meeting  of  the  vestry  on  ii  June,  1821,  it  was,  however,  resolved,  “by  a 
majority,”  that  the  two  sums  of  £,2^  and  £20  agreed  to  be  levied  “be 
appropriated  to  the  other  uses  of  the  parish.”  On  the  25  June,  1821,  the 
following  resolution  w'as  unanimously  carried: — “'J'hat  the  sum  of  £2^ 

Tills  \va.s  the  rev.  William  Xcviii,  minister  of  the  .'^trean  .street  preshyterian  con- 
gregation. 
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which  vas  originally  voted  for  the  jnirpcse  of  electing  a gallery  in  the  church 
was  at  the  former  vestry  voted  to  the  other  uses  of  the  parish  be  appropriated 
to  the  purpose  first  intended.”  The  following  week  the  retiring  church- 
wardens handed  over  the  sum  of  “forty-five  pounds  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a gallery  and  fire  places.”  A special  meeting  of  the  vestry  was 
called  for  the  i6  July,  1S21,  “for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  means 
of  raising  money  towards  building  a gallery  in  the  paiish  church,”  and  it 
was  then  decided  that  “a  private  subscription  should  be  entered  into  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  a sum  necessary  and  that  the  question  of  assessing  the 
parish  for  the  before  mentioned  sum  of  ;^2  5 so  appropriated  at  Whitsuntide 
and  the  application  of  the  same  stand  over  to  next  Whitsuntide.”  At  a 
subsequent  meeting,  27  May,  1822,  a committee  was  “appointed  to  manage 
the  erecting  of  a gallery  in  the  paiish  church.”  On  May  19,  1823,  “it  was 
resolved  unanimously  that  the  sum  of  ^25  originally  voted  for  the  gallery 
at  present  lying  in  mr.  Ward’s  hands  and  belonging  to  the  parish  shall  go  to 
the  credit  of  the  parish.”  The  question  of  the  gallery  was  again  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  vestry  held  22  May,  1825,  and  resolved  “that  a 
gallery  be  erected  in  parish  church  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and 
that  the  churchwardens  be  requested  to  devise  means  how  this  desirable 
object  may  be  carried  into  effect.”  No  gallery  w’as  erected,  nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at  having  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  proposal  was  received  by 
the  vestry,  the  proposition  of  one  vestry  being  set  aside  by  a subsequent  one. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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THE  GRAVE  OF  SAMUEL  15ARHER 
IN  RATHFRILAND  MEETING-HOUSE  GREEN. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Barber,  a.m., 
and  the  Rathfriland  Volunteers. 

By  Andrew  Morrow,  J.B. 

( Continued  fjom  vol.  xiv.,  parts  2 and  j,  pa^e  fig.) 

notes  regarding  the  i^rmagh,  Newry,  and  Lisburn  corps  have 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  I have  decided,  with  the 
approval  of  the  editor,  to  hold  them  over  for  special  articles 
later. 

1 will  be  glad  if  any  reader  can  assist  me  with  information, 
and  more  particularly  with  drawings  of  medals,  belt  plates,  etc. 

Of  the  remaining  corps  mentioned  in  the  minute  book  of  Rathfriland 
volunteers,  viz.,  Lislooney,  Sheepbridge,  Banbridge,  and  Kekenny,  I am  open 
to  receive  information. 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  the  life  of  Barber,  permit  me  to  refer  to 
two  matters  of  interest. 

The  Orier  grenadiers,  already  mentioned,  were  I find  associated  13th 
September,  1779,  their  uniform  being  scarlet,  faced  black. 
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The  earl  o(  C'lanwilliani,  wlio  was  elected  captain  of  Rathfriland 
volunteers  on  the  141I1  of  April,  1771),  aherwards  became  colonel  of  Clan- 
william  I’nion,  a cavahv  corps,  in  the  county  of  I'ii^perary.  This  troop  was 
emhodieil  in  July,  1770,  their  uniform  being  scarlet,  faced  blue,  silver 
epaulettes,  white  buttons,  and  white  jackets,  faced  blue.  1 recently  came 
across  the  following  address,  adopted  by  the  troop  at  a meeting  of  the 
('lanwilliam  Union  light  dragoons  at  parade  on  'I'uesday,  the  16th  of  May, 

i7vSo. 

Resolved  unanimously,  d'hat  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  corps  be  pre- 
sented in  the  most  respectful  manner  to  Henry  Grattan,  esquire,  for  his 
constitutional  motion  in  the  house  of  commons  in  Ireland,  on  the  19th  day 
of  April  last  ; “ 'I'hat  the  king’s  most  excellent  majesty,  and  the  lords  and 
commons  of  Ireland,  are  the  only  power  competent  to  enact  laws  to  bind 
this  kingdom  and  for  his  constant  and  spirited  exertions  in  parliament, 
for  the  constitutional  and  commercial  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 

Resolved,  'rhat  the  above  address  be  presented  by  our  colonel,  the 
right  honourable  the  earl  of  Clanwilliam. 

Signed  by  order,  I'hoiuas  Ryan,  Sec. 

“ When  lord  Glerawley  disarmed  the  Rathfriland  volunteers  in  1782,  the 
officers  and  men  chose  rev.  Samuel  Barber  their  colonel  in  his  stead.  In  this 
double  capacity  he  preached  (in  regimentals)  a sermon  to  the  third  presby- 
terian  congregation,  B>elfast.” 

\Dict.  National  Biography?^ 

'I'his  is  quite  inaccurate  ; lord  Glerawley  resigned  in  1780,  and  the  arms 
were  railed  in  during  the  December  of  that  year.  There  is  no  record  in  the 
minute  book  of  Bari  er  having  been  elected  colonel  of  the  Rathfriland  corps  ; 
hr  was,  however,  colonel  of  the  first  Newry  regiment. 

'I'radition  alleges  he  preached  (in  regimentals)  an  annual  sermon,  from 
his  own  pulpit,  to  the  volunteers  ; therefore  I do  not  dispute  the  account  of 
his  appearance  in  Belfast. 

On  the  loth  of  .August,  1781,  a meeting  was  held  in  Newry,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  “ that  the  several  volunteer  companies  in  the  neighbourhood 
should  form  themselves  into  a regiment.” 

l-'ive  days  later  at  a parade  in  Sugar  Island,  the  first  Newry  regiment, 
or  .\ewry  legion,  was  embodied.  d'he  event  was  celebrated  by  the 
discharge  of  artillery,  and  subsequent  attendance  at  divine  service,  'bhe 
h»llowing  were  chosen  officers  of  the  regiment,  viz.,  Robt.  Ross  colonel,  Isaac 
^,orry  (the  chancellor j lieut.  colonel,  Rodger  Bristow  major,  rev.  Boyle 
.\If>ody  chaplain,  1 hos.  Waring  adjutant,  JMward  Dyon  Ledgwick  surgeon. 

I he  promoters  of  this  movement  seem  to  have  displa)  ed  a lack  of  judgment 
in  rushine  matters. 
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In  January,  1782,  it  was  resolved  unanimously  that  certain  resolutions 
having  been  published  by  a body  of  volunteers  styling  diemselvcs  “ 'I'he 
Xewry  regiment,  by  which  Robert  Ross,  es(j.,  is  declared  colonel,  and  Isaac 
Corry,  jun.,  esq.,  lieut.  colonel  of  the  said  regiment,  and  we  have  reason  t(j 
believe  that  the  ijame  assumed  by  that  regiment  has  misled  some  into  an 
opinion  that  all  the  volunteers  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Newry  are 
united  in  that  single  regiment,  we  think  our.selves  called  on  to  declare  that  we 
are  the  senior  Xewry  regiment,  and  that  we  intend  at  all  times  to  be  com- 
manded by  gentlemen  of  the  principles  we  have  uniformly  professed.” 

l^igned, 

Sami^el  Baruer,  captain  of  the  Rathfriland  volunteers, 
and  now  colonel  of  the  regiment. 

Andrew  Thompson,  captain  of  the  troop  of  Newry 
rangers,  and  now  major  of  the  regiment. 

Joseph  Pollock,  captain  of  the  first  Newry  volunteers. 

George  Gordon,  captain  of  Donaghmore  volunteers. 

William  Gordon,  captain  of  Sheepbridge  volunteers. 

David  Bell,  captain  of  Newry  fencibles. 

At  meetings  between  the  4th  and  13th  instant  (month  and  year  are  not 
recorded)  of  the  volunteer  corps  composing  the  first  Newry  regiment,  or 
Newry  legion, 

“ Resolved  by  each  corps  for  itself  unanimously,  that  the  following 
resolution  be  published,  and  that  the  address  underneath  be  presented  to  the 
gentlemen  particularly  named,  and  published  with  their  answers,  the  resolution 
and  address  being  signed  by  the  field  officers  and  captains  of  the  regiment.” 

Address 

To  He?iry  Gratta?i^  esq.,  who  o?i  the  loth  of  November  last,  moved  for  an 
amendmefit  or  repeal  of  the  perpetual  mutiny  hnv  ; The  riyht  honourable 
Henry  Flood,  who,  on  the  2gth  of  the  same  month,  moved  for  heads  of  a bill 
inte?ided  for  the  same  purpose,  and  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Cotnmons  who  supported  these  motions. 

fientlemen. 

Confirmed  and  strengthened  in  the  opinions  we  have  so  often  expressed, 
we  cannot  avoid  returning  you  our  warmest  acknowledgments  for  your 
strenuous  though  unsuccessful  endeavours  to  restore  to  this  kingdom  her 
rightful  constitution. 

\"ou  have  not  misrepresented,  you  have  done  but  justice  tf>  the  sense  ot 
the  people,  we  shall  cherish  this  opinion,  and  we  entreat  you,  gentlemen,  to 
persevere  in  acting  upon  it  until  at  least  there  is  produced  a body  of  men  who 
will  declare  that  they  prefer  a perpetual  to  a limited  mutiny  law,  or  a single 
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member  of  the  House  of  ('ommons,  possessing  character  to  lose,  who  will 
declare  that  had  he  his  choice,  he  would  do  so. 

W'hen  the  Hritish  constitution  is  altered,  a reason  we  conceive  should  he 
given  for  the  innovation,  we  have  heard  of  none  that  has  been  here  attempted 
save  one,  which,  if  well  founded,  betrays  the  principles  of  the  British  minister, 
and  whether  well  founded  or  not,  is  an  insult  to  this  nation. 

The  minister  it  seems  should  be  spared  the  mortification  of  acknowledg- 
ing every  session  the  independence  of  our  legislature,  if  this  acknowledgment 
be  a sore  place  with  the  British  minister,  we  conceive  it  is  your  duty,  gentle- 
men, as  Irishmen  and  Irish  senators,  to  touch  it  until  it  can  bear  the  touch  ; 
nor  can  we  admit  the  old  prejudices  of  the  minister,  if  such  prejudices  he  has, 
to  be  entitled  to  tenderness,  until  the  independence  of  this  kingdom  be  once 
for  all  and  in  direct  terms  acknowledged  by  a declaratory  act,  or  until  the 
British  statutes  pretending  to  bind  this  kingdom  are  repealed. 

Signed, 

Samuel  Barher,  captain  of  the  Rathfriland  volunteers, 
and  now  colonel  of  the  regiment. 

Andrew  Thomp.son,  captain  of  the  troop  of  Newry  rangers, 
and  noiv  a major  of  the  regiment. 

Jo.sEPH  Pollock,  captain  of  the  first  Newry  volunteers. 

George  Gordon,  captain  of  the  Donaghmore  volunteers. 

William  Gordon,  captain  ot  the  Sheepbridge  volunteers. 

David  Bell,  captain  of  the  Newry  fencibles. 

Mr.  Grattan's  answer. 

Gentlemen, 

I have  ever  contemplated  with  the  utmost  obhorrence,  the  perpetual 
mutiny  bill.  I met  it  at  first  with  astonishment  and  indignation,  and  have 
encountered  it  in  every  stage  with  the  most  cordial  detestation. 

I conceive  it  an  affront  to  our  nation,  a stab  to  her  liberty,  and  a 
mockery  to  her  public  spirit.  Confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  arguments 
advanced  in  supjKjrt  of  the  measure;  I shall  persist  to  encounter  its  malignity 
with  renovated  determination,  and  in  the  sincere  hope,  that  a la\v  cannot 
remain  une.xplained  and  unamended  which  stands  convicted  by  every 
principle  of  every  free  nation  in  the  world. 

I enter  most  entirely  into  those  virtuous,  and  I will  add,  moderate  and 
humble,  wishes,  which  go  to  the  establishment  of  your  parliamentary  inde- 
[)*  ndence.  I am  so  fully  pijssessed  of  your  ancient  invaluable  title  to  British 
privelages  that  I conceive  anything  short  of  the  British  constitution  is  short  of 
your  and  an  insolent  distinction  between  two  kingdoms  whose  subjects 

are  erjual  by  nature,  equal  by  franchise,  certain  to  be  involved  in  the  same 
calamities,  and  therefore  entitled  to  be  consoled  by  the  same  privelages;  in 
this  creed  and  confidence  I shall  not  cease  to  hope  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
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when  a total  renunciation  of  supremacy  or  assertion  of  parliamentary  in- 
dependency shall  be  obtained. 

'I'he  crisis,  the  interest  of  England,  the  moderate  exertions  of  Ireland, 
and  the  connection  of  both,  promise  and  demand  it  ; in  my  humble  promise 
I shall  not  be  wanting. 

And  am, 

With  the  most  sincere  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Henry  Gratian. 

13th  December,  1781. 

At  a meeting  of  the  first  Newry  regiment,  or  Newry  legion,  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  1 782, 

Major  Gordon  in  the  chair, 

Resolved  unanimously,  that  the  address,  now  approved  of,  be  signed  by  our 
chairman,  and  transmitted  to  Henry  Grattan,  esq. 

To  Henry  Grattan^  esq. 

Sir, 

We  have  always  beheld  with  pleasure  your  noble  and  spirited  endeavours 
to  obtain  the  rights  and  redress  the  grievances  of  your  country.  Those  rights 
we  have  now  every  reason  to  expect,  through  your  virtue  and  perseverance, 
to  see  restored,  and  those  grievances  redressed. 

The  people  have  looked  up  to  you,  and  they  have  not  been  deceived. 
We  thank  you  for  your  amendment  to  the  address  voted  to  his  Majesty  on 
the  1 6th  inst.,  declaratory  of  the  rights,  and  expressive  of  the  grievances  of 
this  country. 

We  doubt  not  your  perseverance  until  we  are  made  a free  people,  and 
we  renew  to  you  our  determination,  as  citizens  and  soldiers,  to  give  you  every 
constitutional  support  in  our  power. 

George  Gordon,  major. 
Mr.  Gratt all's  answer. 

Gentlemen, 

I am  obliged  to  you  for  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  me  ; I hope 
I will  always  deserve  it — I thank  you  for  the  support  you  have  given  the 
public  cause. 

Men  like  you  deserve  to  be  free,  and  I trust  speedily  will  be  so. 

I have  the  honour  to  be, 

With  many  thanks. 

Your  most  humble  and  obedient 


c 
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“At  a meetiiiir  of  the  representatives  of  143  corps  of  volunteers,  of  the 
province  of  Ulster,  held  at  Dungannon,  on  l-'riday,  the  15th  of  February, 

“ C'olonel  Win.  Irvine  in  the  chair, 

“ Resolved  unanimously,  'That  the  Dundalk  independent  troop  of  light 
dragoons,  commanded  by  'rhomas  Read,  having  joined  a regiment  of  this 
province,  the  ist  Xewry  regiment  or  Newry  legion,  and  petitioning  to  be 
received  as  part  of  this  body,  and  under  its  protection,  is  accordingly  hereby 
received.’’ 

On  St.  Patrick’s  dav,  1 7S4,  the  regiment  marched  to  Sheepbridge  where 
“ having  performed  the  duty  of  the  field,  and  fired  three  volleys  in  honour  of 
the  day,  they  proceeded  to  the  election  of  field  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
when  captain  l-'rancis  Evans,  of  the  first  Grier  company,  was  unanimously 
elected  colonel.’’ 

“ Rev.  mr.  Barber  sat  in  the  three  volunteer  conventions  of  1782,  1783, 
and  1793,  ^ strong  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform,  catholic 

emancipation,  and  a reversion  of  the  tithe  system,  the  revenue  laws,  and  the 
Irish  pension  list.” — \^Dict.  Natio?ial  Biography?^ 

No  doubt  this  course  of  action  was  most  irritating  to  men  like  lord 
Rilwarlin,^  who,  being  asked  to  contribute  to  the  rebuilding  of  Barber’s 
meeting-house,  said  he  would  rather  pay  to  pull  it  down. 

In  this  connection  the  following  resolutions  which  appear  on  an  old 
election  sheet,  dated  Aug.,  1783,  are  rather  interesting. 

At  a meeting  of  presbyterian  congregation  of  Rathfriland  at  the  meeting- 
house,’- on  Monday,  the  i8th  of  August,  1783,  pursuant  to  public  notice,  mr. 
.Samuel  Swan  in  the  chair. 

Resolved  that  it  was  with  unexpressible  concern  we  have  heard  the 
character  of  our  worthy  minister,  the  rev.  Samuel  Barber,  caluminated,  in  its 
having  been  said  that  he  carefully  propagated  without  any  foundation  in 


i I ] Trevor  Hill,  T.C.,  successively  M.P.  for  Aylesbury,  Malmesbury,  and  Downshire, 
and  ( .(  . of  ( o.  Dow  n ; ( r.  Huron  Hill  of  KilwarJiti  and  N’iscount  Hillsborough  (peerage  of 
Irc-landi,  1717,  with  remainder  to  the  heir  male  of  his  father  ] d.  1742,  succeeded  by  his 
-t  n. 

(2)  Wills,  2nd  N’iscount  ; M.l’.  for  Huntingdon  and  for  Warwick,  1742-a(), 

r ::,ptroller  of  Household  to  f'.ef)rge  11.,  joint  I’ostmaster-Gen.,  Sec.  of  State  for  Colonies, 
!<♦»*'  <2  aii'!  1 , gt  S2,  and  Registrar  of  High  Court  of  (diancery,  Ireland  ; cr.  Viscount  Kil^ 
Tr7r.i;/ and  I.arl  "f  HillsR»rough  (peerage  of  Ireland),  l7ol,  with  remainder  to  his  uncle 
(aftcrward^  \ isrouni  Dungannon),  Harf)n  Harwich  of  Harwich,  Co.  Essex  (peerage  ofG.IC), 
\ : -^ouht  1 airford  and  I .arl  of  Hillsborough  (peerage  of  G.H. ),  1772,  and  Marcjuiss  of  Down- 
-.hire  ({x'  T.-igc  of  Ire  land),  17H‘t  ; died  17‘.>.‘I,  succeeded  by  his  son  [.‘I]  Arthur,  2nd  Marquiss. 

“ In  the  .\ovctiil)cr  issue,  I omitted  thanking  rev.  James  W’ilson,  li.A.,  i.L.i),,  for  copy 
f.f  lease  .f  the  ground  on  which  his  meeting-house  is  built,  and  other  information. 
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truth,  that  lord  Kihvarlin  declared  hr  would  rather  give  money  to  [)ull  down 
Ratlifriland  meeting-house  thaji  to  rebuild  it. 

Resolved,  'I'hat  having  now  carefully  investigated  that  matter,  we  are 
fully  satisfied  as  to  mr.  Barber’s  innocence,  from  tin*  declaration  of  mr.  George 
Scott  to  whom  the  above  reply  was  made. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  confession  made  to  us  this  day  by  the  said 
mr.  Scott  be  published,  with  these  our  resolutions,  in  the  Belfast  and  Newry 
news-papers, 

\dz.,  lord  Kilwarlin  said  he  was  applied  to  for  money  to  help  to  rebuild 
the  meeting-house  of  Rathfriland,  but  would  rather  give  it  to  pull  it  down, 
and  on  George  Scott  saying  he  would  not,  though  he  said  so,  he  replied  upon 
his  word  he  would. 


signed  by  order, 


Samukl  Swan. 


At  a meeting  of  part  of  the  congregation  of  Rathfriland,  Aug.  24,  1783  ; 

Resolved,  That  lord  Kilwarlin’s  conduct  in  our  meeting-house  this  day 
was  insolent  in  the  highest  degree,  in  saying  he  came  not  to  solicit  votes,  but 
to  make  mr.  Barber  a liar  ; and  that  we  publicly  express  our  abhorrance  of 
his  lordship’s  impertinence,  in  daring  to  attack  the  character  of  our  worthy 
minister,  and  in  our  meeting-house. 

Resolved,  That  lord  Kilwarlin’s  attack  on  the  character  of  our  minister 
was  unsupported  by  any  proof,  and  that  his  lordship’s  impotent  charge  has 
still  more  and  more  endeared  mr.  Barber  to  us. 

signed  by  order. 


Samup:l  Swan. 


( men  of  Doivn,)  look  to  the  above  ; will  you  choose  for  your  repre- 
sentative a man  who  would  rather  give  money  to  pull  down  your  meeting- 
houses than  to  build  them  up,  and  who,  horrid  to  tell,  can  with  the  most 
dreadful  impiety,  insult  your  minister  on  the  sabbath  day,  even  in  the  sacred 
house  of  your  God. 

[The  original  in  possession  of  the  misses  Bankhead,  Fancourt,  lial- 
briggan.] 

Local  tradition  asserts  that  Barber  was  arrested  in  his  own  meeting-house 
by  lord  Annesley,  and  some  soldiers,  and  that  before  he  was  taken  from  the 
pulpit,  he  give  out  the  “ cursing  Psalm  ” which  the  congregation  finished. 

I imagine  lord  Kilwarlin’s  visit  gave  rise  to  the  story,  and  one  can 
easily  understand  that  the  cix.  Psalm,  if  used  on  that  occasion,  was  most 
appropriate. 


[To  be  continued.) 
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Arthur  MacMahon, 

Presbyterian  Minister  of  Kilrea  and  Holywood. 

A ^98  Informer. 

With  somk  Kilrea  Notes  taken  from  the  Session  Book  aroui'  1825 

r.v  H.  W.  Roik'.ers,  the  then  Minister,  slightly  Amended 
and  Added  to. 

Statistics  of  the  Scots  Church,  Kilrea,  and  the  Succession 

of  its  Ministers. 

E first  house  of  worship  was  built  in  the  parish  of  Kilrea,  near 
the  Rocks  in  the  south-western  part  of  Moyknock.  It  was 
destroyed  by  fire  about  1641  ; the  congregation  thereafter 
removed  to  Boveedy,  through  the  influence  of  the  Cannings,  of 
Garvagh,  lord  Garvagh’s  ancestors,  about  1650. 

1643. — William  Gilchrist. — He  died  at  the  siege  of  Derry,  1690. 

Matthew  Clerk  was  in  Derry  during  the  siege.  [He  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  Scotland  (being  a Scotsman)  about  1729.]  He  emigrated  to 
America,  where  he  became  minister  of  a congregation  at  Londonderry, 
New  Hampshire. 

Robert  Wirling. — Installed  1731,  removed  to  Donagheady  in  1741. 

Alexander  Cuminc,  or  Gumming. — Died  about  1748,  leaving  a widow, 
who  married  John  Smyth,  his  successor. 

John  Smyth. — He  came  from  near  the  river  Roe,  parish  of  Bovevagh. 
d'he  congregation  during  this  term,  1778 — 1779,  removed  the  place  of  worship 
from  Boveedy  to  Kilrea.  Part  of  the  congregation  stayed  at  Boveedy  and 
joined  the  seceders,  and  Adam  Boyle  was  ordained  amongst  them. 

Arthur  MacMahon.^ — A licentiate  from  county  Down  and  supposed 
tutor  in  the  Londonderry  family,  and  of  very  inferior  gifts  as  a preacher  ; is 
compulsorily  forced  upon  the  congregation  by  the  influence  of  Alexander 
Stewart,  the  landlord,  and  his  agents.  This  very  unpresbyterial  act  is  so 
highly  and  justly  resented  by  many  members  of  the  congregation  that  almost 
all  the  respectable  presbyterian  families  in  and  about  Geddestown,  Nc.,  until 
then  worshippers  at  Kilrea,  withdrew  to  Garvagh.  Arthur  MacMahon  after 
residing  at  Kilrea  for  some  years,  establishing  a character  there  as  a most 
daring  and  pugnacious  man,  impatient  of  all  defiance  and  opposition,  is  called 
to  Holywood  as  minister  of  the  congregation  there.  He  leaves  that  settle- 
ment about  or  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  gone  to  the  continent. 


' Inf'.rniant,  riuirles  Kennedy,  Maghcra,  who  was  his  pupil. 
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Is  afterwards  recognised  having  charge  of  British  military  prisoners  by  a 
Soldier*  from  Kilrea,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  tlic  I'Vcnch  after  some 
engagement  with  the  French  troops,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  cele- 
brated General  Mac.  MacMahon  married  Sophia  Ashbourne,  an  ICnglish 
woman,  supposed  to  be  a governess  in  the  Londonderry  family,  where  he  had 
been  tutor  before  he  was  settled  at  Kilrea.  Me  and  she  resided  at  Lisnagrot, 
being  possessed  of  the  manse  house  and  farm  of  sixty  Irish  acres  prime  land. 
He  had  some  children.  He  was  a very  fine  featured  (?)  man,  of  high  courage, 
and  very  red  hair. 

John  Smyth. — A licentiate  of  the  Tyrone  presbytery,  and  from  Money- 
more,  succeeds  MacMahon.  A man  of  talent  and  celebrity  during  his  studies 
in  Glasgow,  of  independent  mind,  great  imprudence,  great  misfortunes;  some- 
what secular  in  his  pursuits.  Is  suspected  as  being  a dangerous  and  .... 
character  in  the  melancholy  rebellion  of  1798;  is  dragged  to  prison,  [ilaced 
under  confinement  in  Derry,  Belfast,  and  next  Fort  George,  Scotland,  alto- 
gether for  two  years,  and  then  liberated  unconditionally.  Meanwhile  his 
large  farm  of  sixty  acres  and  respectable  house  in  Lisnagrot,  a valuable  pro- 
perty, with  all  his  stock  and  crop  thereon,  he  having  no  wife  nor  family  at 
the  time,  are  taken  from  him,  and  he  is  left  homeless  and  beggared  when 
again  permitted  to  return  to  his  people,  who  still  cling  to  him.  He  afterwards 

married  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  the  late Galt,  of  Moyagney,  and 

purchased  his  farm  and  residence.  From  an  imprudent  mode  of  conducting 
a parochial  opposition  to  the  rebuilding  of  Tamlaght  o’Crilly  meeting-house, 
he  is  tried  and  convicted  as  a rioter,  and  sentenced  to  several  months’  im- 
prisonment, of  the  justice  of  which  many  good  and  intelligent  men  have  had 
their  doubts.  Is  again  tried  in  an  action  for  damages  by  a licentiate  of  the 
Route  presbytery,  who  urged  against  him  the  plea  of  wdlful  and  injurious 
defamation  ; is  cast  in  serious  damages  and  may  have  lost  thereby  ^500  stg. 
These  various  misfortunes  may  have  originated  in  imprudence  on  his  part. 
The  party,  however,  who  doubtless  abetted  the  apparent  enemies  who  were 
put  forward  to  attack  him  w^ere  the  same.  Their  spirit  was  intolerance  and 
persecution,  and  being  awakened  and  impatient  of  a man,  who,  like  poor  im- 
prudent Smyth,  showed  and  studied  on  all  occasions  to  show  his  utter 
indifference  to  the  arrogant  and  supercilious  great  men  of  another  religion 
that  there  recklessly  domineered  around  him.  His  imprisonment  for 
suspected  disloyalty  first,  his  imprisonment  for  riot  secondly,  and  his  punish- 
ment for  defamation  were  all  unjust — the  vexatious,  vindictive,  Haman-like 


* The  soldier’s  name  was  MacCamphill,  of  Lislca,  who  wrote  home  that  being  among 
a patty  of  troops  captured  by  the  French,  lie  recognised  MacMahon  after  his  capture  as  a 
French  officer,  and  was  also  recognised.  MacMahon  promised  to  return  to  him  next  day, 
but  the  same  night  the  British  troops  released  the  prisoners,  and  the  soldier  never  returned 
home. 
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schemes  of  unprincipled  and  ('owardly  local  tyranny  putting  forward  tools 
to  achieve  the  vengeance  they  dared  not  openly  avow.  These  persecutions 
led  Smyth  to  forego  respectable  society  and  seek  his  enjoyments  from  those 
who  had  ever  poured  their  faithful  sympathies  into  his  bosom.  He  met 
them  in  the  scenes  they  fretjuented,  and  mingled  with  them  in  the  participation 
of  their  usual  enjoyments.  He  plied  the  7vorld  that  he  might  lift  his  head 
high,  as  his  persecutors  in  the  idea  of  his  earthly  independence  and  with 
much  success  though  little  respectability,  yet  strict  moral  honesty  ; but  the 
interests  of  his  congregation  were  forgotten,  religion  declined,  and  public 
worship  had  nearly  become  abandoned  ; and  charges  of  irregularity  in  the 
celebration  of  marriages  and  the  ordinances  of  religion  were  frequent  and 
prcsbyterially  investigated. 

His  wife  died  aged  29  ; six  weeks  thereafter  he  also  took  ill  and  died  in 
‘two  or  three  days’  sickness.  He  is  interred  in  tlie  presbyterian  burying- 
ground  ; was  about  27  years  minister  of  Kilrea,  and  died  9th  December, 
1S21,  aged  55  years,  leaving  one  son  and  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  he 
disinherited  in  his  will  because  she  married  her  cousin  without  his  consent. 
Her  husband  deserted  her  and  went  to  America. 

Kilrea  congregation  removed  from  under  the  care  of  the  Route  to  the 
Ballymena  presbytery  during  the  ministry  of  John  Smyth. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  John  Smith’s  gravestone  in  Kilrea 
meeting-house  green  : — 

Hu  /l!>emorii  ot 

THE  RE\'ERENI)  JOHN  SMITH 

MINISTER  OF  THFC  PRESRVTKR 1 AN  CHURCH,  KlI.REA, 

FROM  1794 — 1821 
I!ORN  1766.  DIED  DEC.  9,  182  I. 

AND  HIS  WIFE 

Charlotte  Galt  Smith 


LORN 

NOV. 

19 

, 1790. 

DIED  OCT. 

28, 

1821. 

ALSO  THEIR  SON 

ASHIN(T. 

roN  Smith 

LORN 

MAY 

7» 

1810. 

DIED  APRIL 

30. 

1 860. 

AND  HIS 

CHILDREN 

WiL 

LIA.M 

HORN 

SEPT. 

7, 

1844. 

DIED  FEIi. 

22, 

1856. 

J 

AMES  1 

‘'erguson 

LORN 

JAN. 

^ - j 

00 

DIED  I EL. 

27, 

1856 

Isa PEL 

i.a  Jane 

HORN 

DEC. 

21, 

oc 

0 

DIED  FIH!. 

10, 

1856. 

David 

LORN 

JULY 

2 1, 

, 1852. 

I>IED  JULY 

'7> 

1878. 

AND  HI 

S WIFE 

JA 

NE 

\Vasiii 

N(/roN  Smiii 

I 

Lf.'RN 

.M  ,\  V 

«s, 

1816. 

DIED  DEC. 

'9, 

1889. 

R.  Mack. 
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MacMahon  was  a complex  character.  'The  above  extracts  put  him  down 
as  a county  Down  man,  and  a tutor  in  the  Londonderry  family.  'Hie  latter 
statement  looks  ominous  and  may  explain  his  later  actions.  Lord  Castlereagh 
corrupted  all  about  him,  he  knew  no  honour,  so  Arthur  MacMahon’s  fall 
may  have  come  about  that  way.  h'irst,  we  find  him  foisted  by  the  Stewarts 
on  to  the  congregation  at  Kilrea,  a people  harassed  in  the  land  war  of  1760 — 
1770,  who  had  heavily  emigrated  to  America,  and  at  this  time  were  keenly 
anxious  to  engage  in  any  revolutionary  movement,  buoyed  up  with  the  success 
of  their  kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic.  MacMahon  left  Kilrea  in  1794.  His 
successor  was  John  Smyth,  “a  man  of  talent  and  celebrity,  ...  of  inde- 
pendent mind,  ...  a dangerous  character.”  Ves,  dangerous  to  tyranny 
and  oppression,  and  a lover  of  freedom  and  independence.  Under  the 
Castlereagh  regime  he  suffered  imprisonment  for  over  two  years,  was  never 
tried,  and  then  released  without  reason  or  explanation. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  on  “ The  first  presbyterian 
(non-subscribing)  church,  Holywood,”  which  appeared  in  “ The  Christian 
Freeman”  of  July,  1871  : — 

“Mr.  Beatty  (1737  to  1794)  was  succeeded  by  the  rev.  Arthur  MacMahon, 
of  Kilrea.  He  was  settled  in  Oct.,  1794,  but  his  ministry  was  brief.  Like 
many  other  generous-minded  and  patriotic  men,  he  became  implicated  in  the 
movement  which  aimed  at  the  separation  of  Ireland  from  British  rule,  and 
which  culminated  in  the  unfortunate  rebellion  of  1798.  Mr.  MacMahon 
found  it  prudent  to  leave  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1797  ; but  he  did  not 
resign  his  pastoral  charge,  and  the  congregation  was  left  in  much  perplexity 
until  in  June,  1798,  the  presbytery  declared  the  pulpit  to  be  vacant.” 

The  writer  of  this  notice  evidently  knew  not  MacMahon’s  full  character. 
“ He  found  it  prudent  to  leave  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1797.”  Fitz- 
Batrick  states  “Twelve  presbyterian  ministers  were  concerned  in  the  rebellion. 
. . . It  is  to  be  feared  that  one  of  the  twelve  became  a Judas.”  This  \vas  Arthur 
MacMahon,  Castlereagh’s  tutor,  minister  of  Kilrea  and  then  of  Holywood. 
He  had  been  an  early  ally  of  Samuel  Turner,  of  Newry,  the  most  abandoned 
of  all  the  informers  of  this  period  who  played  his  cards  so  long  and  so  well. 
Finally,  a bullet  ended  his  days  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  That  MacMahon  may 
have  been  at  first  honest  we  would  be  sorry  to  doubt,  but  his  fall  is  definite. 
He  was  one  of  the  delegate  colonels  of  Down  previous  to  the  insurrection, 
and  as  such  attended  the  meeting  in  Randalstown  in  June,  1797,  when  it  w’as 
decided  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  act  w’ithout  French  aid.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Ulster  provincial  committee  and  also  of  the  national  executive. 
After  this,  hearing  he  would  be  taken,  he  sailed  away  from  Bangor.  From 
the  report  of  the  secret  committee,  edited  by  Alexander  Knox,  one  of 
Castlereagh’s  scribes,  it  is  evident  the  government  knew  all  about  MacMahon. 
In  the  Castlereagh  correspondence  w’e  have  the  following  letter  : — 
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••  MvicMahon,  member  of  iho  executive  committee,  a presbyterian 
parson  from  the  county  of  Down,  forced  to  emigrate  in  June  last,  came  over 
to  London,  where  he  met  with  O’Coigley  [a  catholic  priest],  who  was  likewise 
obliged  to  leave  Ireland.  They  stayed  together  in  London,  imitating  the 
patriots  in  the  mode  of  forming  societies  after  the  plan  of  the  united  Irish. 
They  had  heard  of  the  expedition  at  the  Texel  being  intended  for  Ireland, 
and  it  was  agreed  on  that  an  insurrection  should  be  attempted  in  London,  as 
soon  as  the  landing  was  effected  in  Ireland.  Colonel  Despard  was  to  be  the 
leading  person,  and  the  king  and  council  were  to  be  put  to  death,  &c.  Their 
force  was  estimated  at  40,000,  ready  to  turn  out.  MacMahon,  hearing  he  was 
traced  to  London,  resolved  on  going  for  France,  and  took  O’Coigley  as  his  inter- 
preter; he  got  a subscription  made  to  pay  O’Coigley’s  expenses,  and  collected 
twenty-five  guineas,  fifteen  of  which  were  given  by  a mr.  Bell,  of  the  city. 

MacMahon  and  O’Coigley  went  over  to  Cuxhaven,  thence  directly  to 
Holland,  were  on  board  the  fleet,  and,  when  the  expedition  went  off,  pro- 
ceeded to  Laris.  'They  there  femnd  Lewins,  biit  could  get  no  satisfactory 
answers  from  him  relative  to  his  communications  with  the  French  govern- 
ment. A quarrel  was  the  consequence,  and  fatlur  O’Coigley  was  despatched 
privately  by  MacMahon  to  London,  to  get  some  one  sent  over  to  represent 
the  patriots  of  both  nations,  and  to  replace  Lewins.” 

At  this  time  we  think  Lewins  suspected  MacMahon,  and  Lewins  was 
incorruptible.  \Vhat  reason  he  had  for  doing  so  we  cannot  as  yet  trace. 
MacMahon  by  some  writers  was  suspected  of  being  the  celebrated  General 
Mac,  but  l-'it/ Patrick  proves  there  is  no  truth  in  this.  He  was,  however, 
appointed  an  aide-de-camp  to  Napper  Tandy.  In  an  informer’s  letter  (1798), 
doubtless  'I'urner’s,  it  is  written  : — “ MacMahon  has  about  ^300  sterling 
property  remitted  him  by  Charles  Rankin,  of  Belfast.”  This  does  not  prove 
that  MacMahon  was  not  then  in  government  pay,  as  these  informers  often 
informed  on  each  other,  and  Pitt  and  Castlereagh  encouraged  them  to  do  so 
in  order  that  there  might  be  no  knowledge  one  of  the  other,  and  so  they 
ensured  general  suspicion,  d'urner  even  informed  on  himself  in  order  to 
cover  his  own  trail.  MacMahon,  we  are  told,  went  out  from  France  in  a 
corvette  of  eight  guns  to  reconnoitre  the  Irish  coast  at  the  time  of  Tandy’s 
expedition.  We  don’t  find  MacMahon’s  name  in  any  secret  service  list,  and 
'Purner,  his  old  ally,  cjften  reports  his  actions  to  government.  In  1803  Myles 
Byrne  met  MacMahon  in  Paris,  but  did  not  suspect  him  of  treason. 

“ I’revious  to  my  arrival  in  Hamburg  in  1804,”  writes  Bourrienne, 
“ Marshal  Berthier  had  recommended  to  Bernadotte  two  Irishmen  as  spies. 
Bernadotte  em[)loyed  them,  but  I learned  that  MacMahon,  one  of  the  two, 
rendered  himself  more  serviceable  to  Pbigland  than  to  us.  I communicated 
ihi--  fact  to  Bernadotte,  who  ascertained  that  my  information  was  accurate. 
'The  future  king  replied  ; — 
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I have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  Marslial,  that  two  Irishmen  residing 
in  Hamburg,  mm.  Durnin  and  MacMahon,  who  had  been  liberally 
rewarded  by  the  English  government  e'Or  coming  to  franck  to  act  as 
spies  on  the  Irish  refugees  and  the  views  of  the  French  government, 
have  offered  their  services  to  assist  the  designs  of  h'rance  in  the  cause  of 
the  united  Irishmen. 

His  Majesty  wishes  that  you  should  accept  the  offer  of  these  two 
Irishmen  ; that  you  should  employ  them  in  obtaining  all  possible 
information,  and  even  furnish  them  with  whatever  money  may  be 
necessary. 

For  the  sake  of  expedition,  I have  written  on  this  subject  to  general 
Dessolle,  who  commands  in  Hanover  during  your  absence,  and  I beg 
that  you  will  transmit  to  him  the  orders  necessary  for  following  the 
emperor’s  instructions. 

I have  the  honour,  etc.. 

Berth  I ER. 

Bourrienne  says  that  but  for  the  information  he  had  transmitted  to 
Berthier,  Bernadotte  would  have  conceived  himself  bound  to  employ  the  two 
men  recommended  to  him.  The  following  was  his  answer  : — 

I have  received  your  letter,  my  dear  minister,  and  thank  you  for  your 
attention  in  communicating  to  me  the  information  it  contains. 

I never  had  great  confidence  in  the  fidelity  or  intelligence  of 
MacMahon.  He  was  never  entrusted  with  any  business  of  importance, 
and  if  I furnished  him  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  it  was  because  he 
was  recommended  to  me  by  the  war  minister,  and,  besides,  his  un- 
fortunate condition  could  not  but  excite  pity.  I at  first  allowed  him 
four  hundred  francs  per  month,  but  finding  him  perfectly  useless,  I 
reduced  that  allowance  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  which  was  barely 
sufficient  for  him  to  live  on.  He  has  not  been  at  headquarters  for  the 
last  three  months. 

I enclose  a copy  of  the  letter  which  the  war  minister  wrote  to  me 
respecting  MacMahon. 

T.  Bernadotte. 

Here  we  have  MacMahon  acting  as  a paid  spy  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  the  English.  Poverty  and  hunger  may  have  driven  him 
to  it  or  helped  to — let  us  hope  so. 

Better,  far  better,  the  quiet  manse  at  Kilrea,  or  a simple  grave  at  Holy- 
wood  on  the  slopes  overlooking  Belfast  lough,  than  such  an  alliance  with  his 
old  pupil  Castlereagh,  and  finally  an  ignominious  death. 

The  English  forces  returned  home  in  1810,  after  the  disastrous  Walcheren 
expedition,  with  MacMahon  a prisoner,  and  so  the  curtain  falls.’ 

Francis  Joseph  Bk;ger. 
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Archbold  MacDonnelh 

me  following  interesting  account  of  a branch  of  the  MacDonnells 
is  taken  from  a review  of  Reeves’  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  by 
sir  Samuel  I'erguson,  which  api)eared  in  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine  for  1848,  page  219. 

Archbold  Mac  Donnell’s  mother  was  a daughter  of  the 
MacUillin  of  Dunluce,  and  he  married  an  O’tjuin,  of  whom  was  born  Colla 
C'atac,  who  married  the  laird  of  Sane’s  daughter,  by  whom  he  had  a son, 
Alistair  MacC'oll,  knight  of  the  held. 

Archbold  MacDonnell  was  surnamed  Gillespie  Feacle,  having  been  born 
with  teeth.  His  history,  and  that  of  his  descendants,  is  thus  given  in  another 
account  of  the  Macdonnells,  taken  down  by  mrs.  MacElheran,  from  the 
relation  of  Archibald  Macdonnell  of  Ballinlig. 

“ Gillespie  Feacle  spent  a great  part  of  his  time  with  his  godfather, 
O’t^^uin,  of  Carrenrig,  who  had  a daughter  about  his  age.  Between  her  and 
(nllespie  an  attachment  was  formed  ; and  before  he  was  of  age,  they  were 
privateK''  married.  hmraged  on  discovering  the  unecjual  alliance,  Somhairle 
buidh,  who  was  Gillespie’s  uncle  and  guardian,  denounced  the  O’Quins,  and 
threatened  to  take  the  heads  off  both  Gilles[)ie  and  his  wife,  if  they  should 
fall  into  his  hands,  ^\'hen  Gillespie  came  of  his  age,  his  birthday  was 
celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  at  Ballycastle,  and,  among  other  spectacles, 
by  a bull-bait.  'I'he  bull,  by  accident,  got  loose,  and  rushed  on  the  young 
chief  himself.  A gilly  standing  beside  Gillespie,  drew  his  sword,  to  defend 
his  master;  but,  in  [)ulling  out  his  weapon,  unfortunately  wounded  him  in  the 
thigh.  There  being  no  medical  person  in  Ballycastle,  Gillespie  was  removed 
to  Rathlin,  to  receive  surgical  treatment.  It  has  been  said  that  the  surgeon 
was  bribed  by  Somhairle’s  family  to  ])oison  the  wound,  which  soon  after  proved 
fatal.  Gillespie  keacle  died  in  Rathlin.  His  widow,  after  the  birth  of  her 
sf>n  Collcittagh,  in  Glassineerin,  an  island  in  I>ough  Lynch,  fled  with  her 
young  son,  from  the  persecution  of  Somhairle  buidhe,  and  put  herself  under  the 
protection  of  her  husband’s  clan,  in  Collinsa,  where  Coll  cittagh  was  brought 
up  in  military  practices,  and  often  distinguished  himself  against  the  clan 
(‘arnpbcll.  He  paid  his  addresses  to  a daughter  of  the  laird  of  Sandha. 
'I'aking  advantage  of  his  absence  on  a visit  here,  the  clan  Campbell  seized  his 
castle  of  Dunaverty.  Coll  cittagh,  returning,  was  warned  not  to  land,  by  a 
piper  in  the  dun  playing  ‘ Stachia  aroun  ; dhhnashin  a lai'e,^  by  which,  under- 
standing what  had  happened,  ('oil  put  about  his  curragh,  and  so  escaped. 
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'I'he  Campbells  cut  off  the  piper’s  fingers.  Coll  had  only  one  son,  Alister, 
born  in  Killoran,  in  Collinsa  ; and  it  was  said  there,  that,  on  the  night  of  his 
birth,  every  hand  there  drew  a sword  out  of  the  scabbard,  and  every  gun  fired 
a shot.  The  house  was  standing  during  the  life  of  the  late  Collinsa;  Archy 
MacDonnell,  of  Hallinlig,  remembers  seeing  the  ruins.  'Fhe  walls  were  three 
yards  thick,  and  built  without  lime.  Old  Collinsa  would  notallow  it  to  be 
pulled  down  ; but  his  son,  when  he  came  to  inherit  the  property,  built  office- 
houses  with  the  stones.  Alister  left  his  father  early  in  life,  and  came  to 
Ireland,  where  the  earl  of  Antrim  gave  him  the  command  of  1,500  men, 
whom  he  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Montrose,  in  Scotland.  Coll  cittagh  was 
treacherously  murdered,  by  the  Campbells,  at  Dunstaffnage,  near  Oban. 
Having  heard  that  Alister  MacColl  had  been  killed  at  Crooknadoss  (Knocki- 
noss),  Dunstaffnish  invited  him  (Coll)  to  his  house,  and  after  dinner  hanged 
him  on  a tree,  or  car-shed.  It  is  said  that,  on  the  change  of  government,  the 
Antrim  family  were  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  having  assisted 
Montrose  ; and  that  Alister,  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  burned  thirteen  castles 
on  the  Antrim  estate,  in  one  night,  as  a ruse^  by  which  means  he  prevented 
the  accusation  or  suspicion  of  the  earl  of  Antrim.  At  the  battle  of  Knock- 
nanosse,  or  Crooknadosse,  having  been  deceived  by  some  of  their  allies,  they 
were  hemmed  in,  and  cut  to  pieces.  Alister,  at  the  close  of  the  engagement, 
surrendered  himself  to  one  of  Cromwell’s  troopers,  who  was  about  to  conduct 

him  to  the  camp,  when  they  were  met  by who  insisted  on  having 

the  prisoner.  The  trooper  appealed  to  the  general,  and  said  he  should  decide. 
MacDonnell  said  he  certainly  was  the  prisoner  of  the  person  to  whom  he  had 
surrendered,  which  so  enraged  ....  that  he  drew  his  sword,  and  thrust 
him  through  the  back.  He  is  buried  in  the  tomb  of  a mrs.  O’Callaghan,  in 
Clonmeena  churchyard,  where  there  is  a ruined  chapel,  in  the  parish  of 
Kanturke  (Kanturk),  county  Cork.  It  is  said  his  sword  is  still  preserved  in 
Loghan  Castle,  county  Tipperary. 

“ The  two  sons  of  Alexander,  subsequent  to  his  death,  and  that  of  his 
grandfather,  Coll,  came  from  Cantyre,  when  children,  and  obtained  protection 
from  the  earl  of  Antrim  (the  first  marquis).  The  wife  of  Alexander,  and 
mother  of  these  boys,  was  daughter  of  MacAlister,  laird  of  Loop.  The  elder, 
Colla  Voolin,  possessed  the  lands  of  Glassineerin,  an  island  in  Loch  Lynch, 
Torr,  Cushendall,  Nappan,  and  Caniffadoon  ; none  of  which  cost  him  more 
than  a-year. 

“The  younger,  Gillespie  More,  or  Archibald  the  big,  entered  the  army 
very  young  ; was  a very  brave  solder,  and  was  wounded  in  some  battle  in  the 
south,  about  the  time  of  the  restoration.  It  is  said,  that  on  leaving  the  field, 
w’ith  the  assistance  of  his  servant,  Macarry,  he  had  reached  a narrow  ford  or 
passage,  when  they  were  met  by  sixteen  of  the  enemy  ; but  having  possession 
of  the  pass,  they  killed  them  all,  and  brought  two  of  their  best  horses  to 
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Glenariff.  Gillespie  More  settled  in  Glasmullen  ; and  he  held  a considerable 
property  under  the  Antrim  family,  for  which  he  paid  ^20  a-year,  viz. — Glass- 
mullen,  Dooney,  Ligdrenagh,  Mullaghbuy,  and  the  two  Knockanes. ' He 
died,  aged  seventy-three,  and  is  buried  in  Layde.  His  wife,  Ann  Stewart, 
daughter  of  Captain  Stewart,  of  Red  Bay  castle  and  Ballydrain,  had  one  son. 
Coll,  who  married  Ann  MacDonnell,  of  Nappan.  Their  son,  Alexander 
MacHonnell,  of  Cushendall,  left  an  only  son,  who  died  at  sixteen,  and  two 
daughters — Rachel,  who  died  young,  and  Ann,  who  married  Archibald 
MacElheran,  of  Cushendall. 

“ I'here  is  a tradition  in  the  glens,  that  the  two  sons  of  Alister  MacColl 
(Gillespie  More  and  Coll  a Voulin),  during  their  father’s  life,  while  under  the 
protection  of  the  earl  of  Antrim,  were  sent  to  school,  and  properly  attended 
to ; but  after  his  death  were  turned  out,  and  sent  to  the  glens,  to  board  with 
a MacAuley,  who  employed  them  as  herds  on  Lubithavish.  Lavderg,  brother 
to  Alister’s  wife  (Mac Alister),  going  out  to  hunt,  met  the  boys,  crying  for  a 
pig  they  had  lost.  Questioning  them  further,  he  discovered  his  nephews. 
Much  enraged  with  MacAuley,  it  is  said  he  would  have  killed  him,  had  he 
not  kept  out  of  his  way.  Taking  the  two  boys  with  him  to  Glenarm,  the 
countess  had  much  to  do  to  quiet  him  before  the  return  of  lord  Antrim 
(whom  he  called  Meerlagh,  and  other  terms  of  reproach) ; and  the  matter  was 
settled  that  the  boys  should  return  to  the  castle,  and  be  brought  up  according 
to  their  rank.” 

There  is  another  tradition  as  to  the  death  of  sir  Alister,  viz.,  that  he  was 
thrust  through,  under  his  back-plate,  when  the  armour  was  raised  as  he 
stooped  to  let  his  horse  drink.  His  sword,  we  believe,  is  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  earl  of  Egmont. 


Queries. 


FAMILY  OF  CLARKE. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  wa.s  a relative  of  the  family  of  that  name  at  Grange,  parish  of  Ahog- 
hill,  county  Antrim.  An  ancestor  played  a part  in  the  reception  of  William  III.  at 
Carrickfergus.  Were  the  Grange  family  related  to  a family  of  the  same  name  at  Glenarm  in 
XVII.  and  XVIII.  centuries?  And  is  anything  known  of  the  birthplace  of  Wm.  Mathews 
• 173s  ?— IS.'ISi,  whose  mother  was  one  of  the  Grange  Clarkes? 


t ould  an}  reader  .say  if  portraits  are  in  existence  of  any  of  the  preshyterian  ministers  of 
Hanbridge  congregation  in  the  XVIII.  century?  One  of  them— Henry  Jackson -was  great- 
grandfather of  the  late  rev.  Henry  Jackson  Dobbin,  of  Ballymena. 

Tuii  Secretaries,  Preshyterian  Historical  Society. 


THE  ANCIENT  CROSS  OF  I )RUMGOOLAN. 
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The  Ancient  Cross  of  Drumgoolan, 
Co.  Down. 

THINK  there  need  be  no  hesitation  about  accepting  in 
all  particulars  Richard  Tighe’s  account  of  the  attempted 
demolition  of  this  venerable  relic,  and  the  part  taken  b)' 
his  father,  the  rev.  Thomas  Tighe,  in  preserving  it  from 
further  injur\^  (vol.  xiv.,  p.  56).  The  rector’s  son  had 
ample  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  the  facts.  I have  often 
in  my  early  days  heard  the  story  from  old  inhabitants  of  the  parish, 
and,  in  particular,  from  my  father,  James  Fitzpatrick  (b.  1802,  d.  1887), 
who  lived  all  his  life  at  Gargor\^,  in  same  parish,  and  knew  rector 
Tighe. 

The  relation  finds  support  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 

(,836):- 

“ The  stone  cross  at  Drumgoolan  old  church  is  composed  of  one 
entire  stone  (grit),  fixed  in  a pedestal  three  feet  and  a half  square,  and 
four  feet  above  the  surface.  The  shaft  or  cross  part  is  ten  feet  high, 
one  foot  thick,  and  eighteen  inches  broad. 

“ N.B. — The  above  cross  was  thrown  down  by  the  protestants.” 

This  remark  is  added  by  the  surveyor,  J.  Hill  W’illiams,  in 
December,  1836.  Wdlliams,  it  ma}^  be  admitted,  reports  what  he 
heard  ; but,  as  he  puts  it,  the  charge  is  b}^  no  means  tenable.  The 
protestant  inhabitants  in  general  were  no  parties  to  such  vandalism. 
IRit  the  fact  remains,  that  the  destruction  of  this  monument  was 
attempted  b}'  some  foolish  or  fanatical  individuals. 

WMlter  Harris,  apparently,  saw  this  cross  when  collecting 
materials  for  his  “Ancient  and  present  State  of  the  County  Down” 
(1744),  page  82 

“ The  parish  church  of  Drumgoolan  is  N.W.  of  Castle-Vellen 
about  three  miles,  and  is  remarkable  for  little  else  than  a stone  cross 
erected  about  thirty  feet  from  the  church  door,  composed  of  one 
entire  course  gritty  stone,  fixed  in  a pedestal  three  feet  and  a half 
square,  and  four  feet  above  the  surface.  The  shaft  or  cross  part  is 
ten  feet  high,  one  foot  thick,  and  eighteen  inches  broad.  The  want 
of  letters  on  it  and  the  coarseness  of  the  work  show  its  antiquity.” 


Tin-:  ANCIKM’  TROSS  OK  DROMl'-OOLAN. 
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I'lulcr  dale  the  15th  td' CX'tobcr,  1 S36,  J.  Hill  Williams  writes  : — 

” riiero  is  lU)  L^lebc  house  in  the  parish  of  Drumgoolan  : the  g^lebe 
cannot  be  made  out.  but  it  is  suppexsed  to  be  the  townland  of 
Deehommetl.  now  in  the  possessiiui  of  lord  Dungannon  ; on  it  are 
the  remains  of  Drumgoolan  okl  church,  and  a ver\’  ancient  bur\’ing- 
place.’* 

It  has  long  been  a puzzle  to  me  wh\-  there  should  be  two  ancient 
burial-pl.ices — Deehommed,  or  Decluaiiet,  and  Drumadonnell — in  the 
>ame  parish,  and  little  nau'e  than  a mile  apart.  1 cannot  at  present 
call  to  mind  that  1 have  ever  heard,  in  my  nati\e  j)lace,  any  tradition 
«>f  the  removal  the  cross  in  tjuestion  ; and  I would  like  to  see 
further  pnxif  that  it  occurred  at  so  recent  a date  as  1778 — if  at  an\' 
time  it  occurred.  Was  the  parish  church  at  Dechomet  in  1744?  It 
is  not  easy  to  make  out  from  the  map  in  Harris’s  i 11  which 

place  the  church  then  was  ; but  1 am  inclined  to  think  it  was  at 
Drumadonnell.  Rev.  d'homas  'Fighe’s  incumbenc)’  in  the  parish  dates 
further  back  than  1778  (see  extract  infra'). 

d'he  similarity  of  the  Drumgoolan  cross  to  those  of  Downpatrick 
deserves  more  than  passing  notice,  inasmuch  as  this  parish  was  at  one 
time  subject  to  the  great  .Abbey  of  Down  (see  Reeves’  Antiquities^ 

p.  315  ; — 

“ Ixcclesia  de  Drumgolyn  cum  capellis  pertinet  ad  Rriorem  S. 
I’atricii  dc  Duno.” 

On  this  Reeves  has  the  following  note  : — 

“ H\'  inquisition  3 I£dw.  VI.,  it  was  found  that  the  rector)'  of 
Drumgolyn,  of  the  annual  value  of  ^8  13  4,  was  appropriate  to  the 
prior  of  St.  Patrick’s,  of  Down.  The  old  parish  church,  of  which  a 
portion  of  the  east  wall  is  standing,  and  the  grave-yard  are  in  the 
townland  of  Drumadonnell.  Its  ancient  stone  cross,  seven  feet  high, 
is  built  into  the  gable  of  an  adjoining  schoolhouse.  In  the  townland 
Dcchf)mmed  ; Ball\*-diccovade,  alias  Bally-dicomeade,  Ulst.  /;/</. ),  is  an 
ancient  burial  place.  In  the  townland  Magheramayo  are  the  ruins  of 
an  olfl  church,”  &c. 

Nearly  thirty  \-ears  ago,  1 heard  an  intelligent  old  resident  of 
I^echomet  sav,  that  the  old  j)lace  at  Drumadonnell  was  once  a 
monaster)'.  'Fhere  may  have  been  a small  religious  house  there, 
affiliated  to  the  great  house  at  Dow  n,  although  1 am  not  aw'are  of  any 
recorrl  to  that  effect,  'fhere  w’as  more  than  one  chapel  besides  the 
parish  church.  It  is  my  surmise  that  the  change  to  Drumadonnell 
may  be  as  far  back  as  the  time  when  greater  change  by  force  of  law' 
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was  elTected.  If  so  late  as  177S,  tlien,  under  the  same  rector,  the 
centre  of  the  parish  was  twice  changed — first  to  Drumadonnell  and 
next  to  I^all\’ward,  which  appears  to  me  improbable. 

The  following  is  the  Ordnance  Surve\'  account  of  the  last-named 
church  ; — 

“ d'he  church  of  Hall\  \\  ard  is  situated  in  the  townland  of  Hall\’- 
ward,  on  the  road  between  Hanbridge  and  Castlewellan,  at  the 
distance  of  4^  miles  from  the  latter.  It  is  a neat  building  with  a 
square  tower,  63  feet  long  and  28  broad  [but  much  enlarged  since 
1836]. 

“ It  was  built  in  the  )-ear  1820  [or  the  building  was  then  begun], 
at  an  expen  se  of  ;C^co,  a grant  from  the  board  of  first  fruits.  It 
contains  a monument  of  marble  erected  to  the  late  rector  of  Drum- 
goolan,  the  rev.  I'homas  Tighe,  who  was  rector  of  the  parish  for  fifty- 
six  years  T 

He  lived  just  to  complete  the  church,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
Dubourdieu  (formerly  of  Annahilt),  author  of  the  Statistical  Surve}’s 
of  Down  and  Antrim. 

There  are  questions  involved  in  this  note  on  which  I would 
welcome  further  contribution  and  discussion. 

Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  ll.d. 


Miscellanea. 

A\  ANTRIM  INFORMER  IN  ’98. 

(Communicated  l)y  John  Mackay,  of  Ballycraigey,  to  Francis  Joseph  Bigger, 

9th  January,  1909.) 

Robby  P>aird  was  a notorious  informer  about  the  town  of  Antrim  i)efore  and  after  ’98. 
Many  people  suffered  by  his  information.  The  bad  times  past  he  took  “ a drop  too  much,’’ 
and  finally  when  crossing  the  steps  through  the  Six-mile  water,  near  Dunadry,  he  fell  in  and 
was  drowned.  Crowner  Peter  Aicken  held  an  inquest  on  him.  A witness  stepped  forward 
and  said,  viewing  the  informer’s  body  in  the  presence  of  the  dead  man’s  brother  John  : — 
“There  ye  lie  now  Robin  Baird, 

No  good  the  world  from  you  has  heard, 

Ve’ve  been  a rogue,  a liar,  an  informer  this  long  time  past. 

And  the  Six-mile  water  has  proved  your  last  ; 

Vour  brother  John  does  still  revive, 

God  knows  how  long  he  soon  may  dive.” 

The  crowner  rewarded  the  poet  with  a guinea.  Old  Falloon  was  another  informer. 
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M \<'1)oxxi:li;s  kort  axd  the  buried  gold. 

There  ;ue  two  tine  forts  .-ulioining  each  other  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Maine  water  in 
ShaneX  castle  demesne,  on  ilie  edj^e  of  ilie  deer  [lark.  Three  rings  encircle  the  one  known 
as  MacDi>nneir>  I'.nt.  in  which  there  lies  a large  stone.  Under  this  stone  is  untold  gold, 
hut  it  is  heavily  guanled.  .Any  one  who  attempts  ti>  move  the  stone  or  seek  the  wealth 
hiddeit  l>ene.ath  it  must  first  amtend  with  and  overcome  twelve  great  bull-dogs  without  hind 
quarters,  and  then  twelve  huge  magpies.  .After  these,  twelve  black  ravens  casting  fire  out  of 
their  lt‘aks,  and  lastly  twelve  black  soldiers.  I'ach  one  of  these  twelve  guardians  of  the 
stone  Would  have  to  he  overcome  before  any  one  could  reach  the  gold.  Many  have  tried, 
hut  all  have  failed.  Such  was  the  legend  told  me  by  John  .Mackay. 

Francis  Joseph  Bigger. 


XEW  IRISH  .M.AXUF.VCTURE. 

John  Xe\ill  \ CO.  have  now  for  sale  the  following  articles  which  they  Hatter 
thems(*lvo>  will  be  found  equal  to  any  imported  from  either  France  or  I^ngland  : — 

Paper  tea  trays  and  waiters,  do.  bottle  coasters  and  cruet  stands,  do.  bread 
baskets.  snufTor  stands,  and  tea  caddies,  do.  knife-cases  and  trays,  with  a variety 
of  patti-rn>.  of  '^nufT-boxcs,  buttons  in  paper  machee  and  metal  ; the  above  articles 
! • Im-  had  at  their  manufactory  in  Xewry,  w'here  all  orders  will  be  thankfully 
K ceived  and  executed  with  care  and  attention. 

X.B.'-  Xo  credit  can  be  given  nor  orders  fulfilled  without  jiavment  be  ordered 
in  Xewr\. 

6 March,  17S2. 


A WOOD  ro  BF  SOI.D. 

Derrycaw  Wood,  near  Charlemont,  on  the  banks  of  the  navigable  river  Black- 
wati-r,  will  be  opened  for  sale  on  the  first  of  June,  1781,  consisting  of  a large 
quantity  of  full  grown  oak,  ash,  alder,  and  birch — fit  for  ship  building,  mill, 
house,  and  carriage  timber — with  a great  quantity  of  oak,  and  hazel  shoots  for 
hoops  of  all  sizes  : all  of  which  may  be  conveyed  immediately  bv  water  from  said 
w'-od  to  X<-wr\,  Belfast,  .Antrim,  (Tolerain,  t\:c.,  cAc. 

X.B. — Said  lands  are  to  be  let  from  the  ist  Xovemb(;r  next,  either  in  small 
farms  or  entire,  for  three  lives,  31  years,  or  rcnew'able,  as  may  be  agreed  on; 
they  have  |><-en  mostly  under  pasture  for  50  years,  lately  limed  and  in  great  heart  ; 
with  plenty  of  meadow  and  turf  bog.  'The  mansion-house  and  demesne  finely 
situated  for  .a  gentleman.  Apjilication  to  be  made  to  Joshua  .MacGeough,  at  Armagh. 


-Armagh,  12th  May,  1781. 
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